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I.—GOD, DUTY AND IMMORTALITY. 


THE Rev. Charles Voysey has begun this* year with some 
sermons on Atheism. His first discourse lays down the state 
of mind ,in which we are to approach Atheists,—not with an 
air of superiority, not with the imputation that their doctrine 
necessarily leads to immorality, but with complete candour. 
Most of his warnings are, no doubt, sorely needed by Christian 
i divines ; nay, and perhaps by some pure Theists, if one is to 
judge by the tone in which Mr. Peter Dean, the last biographer 
\ of Theodore Parker, assails Mr. G. J. Holyoake. Great con- 
troversies are sometimes well typified by combatants of no 
great distinction; yet Mr. Dean has already obtained much 
praise for his Life of Theodore Parker, whose doctrine he not 
unworthily represents; and Mr. Holyoake, though without 
pretension to high attainments or commanding intellect, is a 
t man of so much modesty and moral worth, attested in a long 
life before the public eye, that when the calamity of total 
blindness threatened him, men of widely different opinions 
made it an occasion of testifying their practical respect. 

Mr. Dean’s attack on Secularism, as held by Mr. Holyoake, 
. does but afford a convenient motto introducing a great subject. 
The new name, Agnosticism, best defines Holyoake’s position. 
He refuses the name Atheist ; he simply asserts that he knows 
no adequate proof, and no adequate disproof, of any moral and 
overruling God. Mr. Dean seems to disallow this intermediate 
position, and insists that whatever is not Theism is Atheism. 








& * Written early in 1878. 
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He seems to mean that an Agnostic has no moral advantage 
over an Atheist, and writes as if not aware that we have a 
right to go farther, and say, Neither has such a Theist as Anax- 
agoras or Zeno, Cato or Cicero. Mr. Dean (herein agreeing 
with the present writer) desires a Theism which shall be an 
aid to morality. That appears to be the sum-total of his com- 
plaint, that “Secularism” is defective. But, by the way, he 
puts forth utterances concerning Immortality as indissoluble 
from Theism, in which if he stood alone, no notice might have 
seemed needful. But he is a type of a school. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury was perhaps the first who formulated a creed in 
the three words, God, Duty and Immortality. The late Lord 
Srougham, in nearly the earliest tract of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, distinctly put a belief of Im- 
mortality on the same level as a belief in God, and perhaps as 
a belief in Duty. Mazzini equally made Human Immortality 
co-ordinate with God in his creed. Theodore Parker followed 
to the same effect: so does Theodore Parker’s warm admirer, 
Frances Power Cobbe. Thus Theodore Parker's last biographer 
by no means stands alone. Indeed, it may seem that he has 
with him the whole body of novel Indian Theists who call 
themselves Brahmos. Thus it happens that Mr. Dean conve- 
niently affords material for discussion on this whole subject. 
“A genuine Theist,” says he,* “in order to be a Theist, must 
study to live well now, if he would not lose both present and 
Suture life.” Thus he assumes that no Theism is genuine which 
does not embrace a belief in future life. Secularism (says he), 
“ignoring future life, takes away the force of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. For if there be no future life, morality 
must be founded on secular motives and temporary results 
rather than upon eternal obligation. The second article of Mr. 
Holyoake’s creed is: The adequacy of the Utilitarian rule 
which makes the good of others the rule of duty. According 
to this, if there were no ‘others,’ there would be no morality ! 
Robinson Crusoe has no obligation to be moral until Man 
Friday comes upon the scene.” He proceeds to denounce the 


* The Detiviencies of Secularism, p. 6. London: Smart and Allen. 1877. 
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doctrine as mere expediency which makes it our rule of duty 
to seek the good of others, and says that it “sets up mere 
expediency as a standard.” The quantity of mischievous error 
in these sentences is lamentable. 

A Theist who disdains to accept as Revelation the words of 
any sacred book, and assumes the tone of superiority to rebuke 
a modest and candid Agnostic, is bound to have thought accu- 
rately on the relation of Duty to belief ina God. Mr. Dean 
does not seem to understand the fundamental fact, that until 
Duty is paramount, dictating to men and angels, there can be 
no worthy Theism. Without it, the belief in an authoritative 
Great Spirit is apt to be pernicious. It leads to such enormi- 
ties as acquiescing in Moloch-worship and the Mexican immo- 
lation of all prisoners of war. It justifies massacre of entire 
nations. If we are at all to criticise alleged divine precepts, 
we must have a knowledge of Duty which is prior and supe- 
rior to any theology. In fact, it is quite obvious how moral 
notions arise, how they are developed, and how they are con- 
firmed. Ifa savage kill a stag or plant a field, he feels (and 
therefore judges) that he has a RIGHT to the fruit of his toil ; 
hence if another man despoil him, he accounts himself WRONGED, 
and the despoiler uNJust. Here is the first germ of a whole 
code of morals. Perceiving that other men, equally with him- 
self, feel resentment if their rights (as they account them) are 
invaded, he learns that he ought to practise towards others the 
justice which he expects from them, and mutuality is recog- 
nized. We see all the process in’ young schoolfellows. Fur- 
ther, when, besides the property which individuals claim, a 
tribe has common property, as in pastures and cattle, joint 
effort is needed to defend the common rights; then one who 
skulks away and refuses his aid, is judged to wrong the whole 
tribe. Selfish fear and cowardice are stigmatized, and bravery 
is praised. Thus to the virtue of justice, without which society 
cannot begin to cohere, is added the virtue of bravery, without 
which no community can be safe and permanent. Children 
also are the hope of every people, the pillars of the State ; 
heuce rightful nourishing and training of them is esteemed a 
B2 
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social duty, and neglect a social wrong. Again, one who from 
gluttony is heavy in body and unapt for martial service is 
scorned and insulted, perhaps is forced to run races under the 
whip, until his size is reduced: thus sensuality is denounced 
as a form of injustice. As numbers multiply and industry 
becomes complex, virtues and vices also multiply to the 
thoughtful mind, and the Judges of every people transmit col- 
lective moral thought: thus Ethics grow up as a branch of 
positive knowledge. Each little people has its own errors in 
morals ; but collision with the foreigner destroys one class of 
errors, public calamity exposes another. In the long run, 
human morality in every country and age converges towards 
agreement, and each corroborates each. But Religion (i.e. spe- 
culation concerning superior Spirits or an after-life of the 
individual man) neither contributes nor can contribute a single 
article to morals. It can only corrupt morals by the attempt. 
Its function is wholly different, viz. to intensify the desire of 
being virtuous. 

Mr. Dean is as undiscerning (it would seem) of this natural 
history of Ethics, as his doctrine is untrue. When he quotes 
from Holyoake the assertion that “Conscience must be held 
higher than consequences,” and that “the good of others is 
our rule,” it is marvellous that he does not discern that he is 
attacking a man whose morality is high, noble, and grounded 
on the only true basis. When he further asserts that, to men 
holding such views as Holyoake, “ Good can hardly mean truth, 
honour, kindness, love or justice, but the absence of pain, or 
ease and the enjoyment of pleasure,” and that, “more or less 
refined, the principle must be, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die,” he forces me to say, I must accept from him all 
these imputations as falling on myself. If he had simply said, 
Mr. Holyoake has unawares renounced Utilitarianism, he would 
have said truth ; but that is the worst he could justly say, and 
it is very small, when one sees how even Paley refines the word 
Utility into everything Good. 

But Mr. Dean is very bold, and goes further. “If you 
ignore a future life,” says he, “ you take away the moral govern- 
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ment of the world.” Yet he is not unacquainted with the Old 
Testament. He is not ignorant that Moses, David, Isaiah, and 
all the great Hebrew teachers, emphatically taught the moral 
government of the world by the supreme Jehovah, yet never 
proclaim any future existence for individual man. A doctrine 
current in Egypt cannot have been unknown to the Hebrews: 
the total suppression of it in the law and the prophets is equi- 
valent to a rejection, to a denial of it, in every form of the 
doctrine known to them. Bishop Warburton constructed an 
elaborate argument for the divine authority of Moses, based 
upon the fact (which he regarded as obvious and certain) that 
the Mosaic system ignored a future state as much as does any 
modern unbeliever. King Hezekiah’s joy at his restoration 
from sickness is recorded in the book of Isaiah; his solemn 
hymn of thanksgiving demonstrates his utter disbelief of any 
future existence. This was a pious king who listened to the 
instructions of Isaiah and Micah. His hymn of unbelief was 
incorporated with the prophecies of Isaiah by the pious keepers 
of Hebrew prophecy. No fact of national belief is clearer than 
that the doctrine of future life for the just grew up among the 
Hebrews gradually after their Babylonian captivity. The 
Sadducees of the New Testament did not accept it at all; 
they were conservative of the old Mosaic doctrine, to which 
the Pharisees (the advanced party of Judaism) had added ; but 
whether many even of the Pharisees believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the wicked, is not easy to decide. When Paul, a disciple 
of Gamaliel, solemnly avows that God alone has immortality, 
he seems to deny the natural immortality of the human spirit, 
and elsewhere attributes any future life to the specific will of 
God. The same idea pervades the fourth Gospel. From the 
Hebrew sages have traditionally descended to us the first ele- 
ments of spiritual religion and of moral theology ; how can 
Mr. Dean shut his eyes to the fact that these fathers of our 
noblest aspirations, these our spiritual ancestors, based nothing 
whatever on the future existence of individuals,—nevertheless, 
in most emphatic, unhesitating and joyful faith, proclaimed 
and glorified the righteous and universal government of God ? 
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If any one’s mind is unequal to a metaphysical analysis, we 
need not wonder; for on metaphysics very clever men battle 
unceasingly : but surely we have a right both to disparage 
and to censure one who ignores a historical fact so broad and 
unquestionable as the doctrine of the Hebrews from Moses to 
Jeremiah. In all Jeremiah’s prophecies, ample as is the book, 
whether he denounce, warn and threaten the wicked, or address 
innocent and pious sufferers with hope and consolation, no 
hint appears that he contemplates a future existence for either 
class. His book, also, of Lamentations is in the same tone. 
He sees nothing in futurity but the present earth, with misery 
or happiness upon it. Hence, and hence alone, the material 
of his threats and consolations is drawn. Yet this same Jere- 
miah shews a profound sense that Jehovah controls and 
ordains everything,—that He reads the secrets of the heart 
and punishes sin ; moreover, that there is an intimate personal 
relation between this mighty God and the individual soul. If 
a religious teacher now look down upon Jeremiah’s creed as 
“deficient,” no one will blame him; but not to see that the 
deficiency was no bar to belief in spiritual duty and God and 
the Divine Rule, is more than a slight fault, especially when 
such blindness to facts that are on the surface of a book which 
he is bound to have studied maturely, emboldens him to vilify 
those of our day who no more attain a belief in human immor- 
tality than did Moses, Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

Bui the fact here before us is no way confined to the ancient 
Hebrews. Mr. Dean is pleased to inform us that “ belief in 
God and immortality has proved itself in all history to be an 
instinct of the human race.” This rash and random assertion 
can be found in Theodore Parker also, who fancies he can 
build upon it; but it certainly is a very rotten foundation. 
The Hebrew doctrine, already alluded to, sufficiently refutes 
it at once. But what is to be said of Confucius and the 
Chinese, no small fraction of mankind: are we to be told that 
they had an instinctive belief in immortality? Without pre- 
tending to any deep knowledge of Oriental lore, it may be 
permitted to accept as true, what is on all sides asserted, that 
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the established Chinese morality is both destitute of religion 
and ignorant of any future state. How can it be pretended that 
any “instinct of the race” has carried these myriads of myriads 
into a belief of their immortality? But since the time of 
Confucius, many of these have imbibed a distinct religion, that 
of Sakya Muni. This system, which we call Buddhism, has 
had as many transformations as Christianity; differing, it 
seems, as widely as the doctrines of Ignatius Loyola, Calvin 
and Swedenborg ; yet, as far as we can learn, none of them 
have displayed an instinctive belief in a separate immortality 
for each human soul. The blissful futurity of a Buddhist con- 
sists in absorption into the Deity, which appears identical with 
the poetical formula of Sophocles, “ Returning thither, whence 
one came ;” but prosaic Englishmen interpret this as annihila- 
tion. Absorption into the Deity evidently means the loss of 
separate existence. As the late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. 
Whately) was fond of putting the similar case of Plato's doc- 
trine: “ When Plato based future immortality on the assertion 
that the soul had existed before its human birth and was 
essentially indestructible, he overthrew all identity between 
the soul as it is and the soul as it is to be; so that virtually 
he did not maintain the immortality of the individual, but only 
the indestructibility of the substance out of which he supposed 
the individual to be constituted.” We may fill up this argu- 
ment by what Cicero puts into the mouth of a disputant, to 
this effect: “If my soul existed while king Agamemnon was 
beleaguering Troy, about which soul I know nothing and care 
nothing, why the more should I care about my soul which is 
to be after death?’ To quote such beliefs as an instinct of 
mankind striving and longing for immortality, is a gross and 
deceptive fallacy. If three hundred millions of mankind have 
for ages been satisfied with the idea of absorption into the 
Deity as our blissful end, this is an enormous deduction from 
the alleged instinct of the race. The writer of these lines has 
done his best to put forward such arguments as seemed to him 
presentable in favour of a future life, arguments based entirely 
on a belief in God; but bad arguments damage any good 
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cause, and he feels bound to deprecate this violent perversion 
of history. 

Theodore Parker somewhere (but the passage is not at hand) 
alleges barbarian notions in corroboration of this argument ; 
but when the wild fancies of barbarians have no basis of fact, 
it is monstrous to quote them as any omen of truth. The 
North-American Indian imagines fine hunting-grounds in a 
future world, and a chief sometimes has his favourite horse 
killed to accompany him. So the ancient kings of the Scy- 
thians (the Scolote of Herodotus) claimed as companions in 
death a whole retinue. A body-guard of young men and their 
horses, one of his wives, his groom and his cook, with other 
attendants, were slain at the funeral. To the same effect, it 
may be presumed, are the murderous customs of Dahomey on 
the king’s death. The fantasy of the ancient Greeks was not 
so cruel. The kings were supposed to migrate by death into 
the Elysian fields, and to have a royal exterior even below the 
earth; but this shadowy grandeur was so undesirable, that 
Achiiles in the Odyssey is made to declare that he would far 
rather be an ignoble slave on earth: indeed, the feebleness 
ascribed to the shades, and their consequent craving for blood 
to drink, stamp the whole notion as fundamentally contempti- 
ble. Nothing is plainer than that the inventors of these follies 
had no desire to exist as naked souls, uor in a world different 
from this. They simply would have been glad to live on as 
they were, in the barbarism which they knew and could 
appreciate—a wish very natural, but obviously very futile. 
To quote such dreams as a prajudicium that there is really a 
future existence of individual man, merely betrays either rash 
haste or the weakness of understanding which will snatch at a 
silly argument. Nay, it is damaging to the cause, for it seems 
to imply a dearth of trustworthy support. What is peculiarly 
to be observed, these barbaric fantasies neither proceed from 
nor tend to moral elevation, nor have they any connection at 
all with belief in God. They are like day-dreams of childhood, 
which infallibly fade into nothingness with the cultivation of 
intellect. 
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Among the Greeks and Romans this fact is abundantly clear; 
concerning the natural decline of other barbarism, our inform- 
ation is defective. With the very earliest philosophy of Greece 
—that is, with the earliest coherent and earnest thought—all 
belief in Elysium and Tartarus vanished ; beatification became 
a poetical ornament or a political hypocrisy as time went on. 
Some noble poets, like Pindar and A’schylus, tried to moralize 
the wild mythology ; but epitaphs sufficiently shew that no 
serious idea existed that individuals have a future life. No 
hope, no fear, no aspiration for it appear. No comfort is ten- 
dered to mourners based on any such possibility. Archbishop 
Whately justly comments on the same fact, observable in 
Servius Sulpicius, who, in comforting his friend Cicero for the 
death of his daughter Tullia, takes for granted that death 
is a final end to her, simply because she is a human being. 
So Cesar, in the discussion on the Catilinarian conspirators, 
argues to the Senate against their capital punishment, on the 
ground that death is nature’s repose and each man’s release ; 
hence it is no fit penalty of crime. In no cultivated Greek 
or Roman can we find any consistent and serious conviction of 
human after-existence ; nor can we tell whither to look for an 
aspiration after any other immortality than that of being grate- 
fully remembered in later ages. The most earnest and pure- 
hearted of the Stoics are like-minded with the statesmen in 
this respect. Cato, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, remain 
on the same platform as Cesar. The philosophic Euripides 
mildly reproves, more than once, the desire of future life, as 
a foolish aspiration of a mortal to be immortal. Individuals 
then, as now, probably had such desire ; but the assertion that 
it was general, that it pervaded the Greek or Italian nation, 
that it is an instinct of the human race, and is a valuable index 
of truth, could only be prompted by indiscreet zeal to support 
an argument. 

Worse still is the error—the blunder, it must be called—of 
treating the idea of Duty as dependent on belief in a moral 
God. As shewn above, this inverts the order of thought alto- 
gether. Mr. Dean speaks slightingly of persons who “ somehow 
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make out that there can be religion which is not morality.” A 
very little knowledge of human history shews that in its origin 
Religion is as independent of Morals, as Morals of Religion. 
Each grows up separately, and perhaps they have a long exist- 
ence separately. Reverence, or even fear, directed to an unseen 
superior Power, undoubtedly is Religion, though it is not at 
once a religion that we now value or indeed respect. We 
claim that the Power which is worshiped should be believed 
by the worshiper to be Just, Good and Wise, as well as Power- 
ful ; and what the words Just, Good, Wise, are to mean, Religion 
cannot dictate; independent Morals must define. This, I 
repeat, is essential to the purity and value of the religion. Mr. 
Dean began his career as a Unitarian minister, and is now one 
of their most “advanced” preachers ; yet here he has stepped 
back astonishingly into the confusion of the most fatuous 
Calvinistic school, which bases Morality on Religion, and 
carries one back into the theory of Paganism. No doubt, as 
Religion becomes beneficial when its ideal of God includes 
pure moral attributes, so Morality is ennobled, stimulated and 
strengthened for practice, when it is married to Religion. But 
that does not make Religion to be its basis, nor to be at all 
essential to its soundness. The apostle Paul certainly did not 
depreciate the theoretic morals of the Gentiles, although he 
saw the abounding corruption, and entitled the people “ with- 
out God in the world.” Notwithstanding, he addressed the 
Philippians in the justly admired and glorious exhortation : 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, are honest, are 
just, are pure, are lovely, are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” He 
could not have had common ground in preaching to unbe- 
lievers, had he not recognized the common basis, human mo- 
rality. He did not scold at the Gentile ideal virtue as mere 
“expediency,” although it had scarcely any connection with 
their religion, nor with the belief in a future existence. Mr. 
Dean does but slander the moral system which rests on “the 
Good of one’s Neighbour” as its rule, which also appeals to 
“Conscience” to decide what is good, when he entitles it mere 
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“expediency” because it ignores future life. Mr. Dean’s objec- 
tion to a morality which presupposes the existence of “ others,” 
is another blunder. Undoubtedly the first idea of Morals lies 
in Duty of man to man. Man cannot really be isolated ; but 
if, for argument’s sake, we put a hypothesis which we know 
to be impossible, that a Robinson Crusoe grew from infancy to 
manhood alone in a secluded island, he could have no idea of 
Duty except such as might arise from his relation to surround- 
ing animals, To an affectionate dog he might understand that 
he owed something in return. But if no such idea of Duty 
towards animals arose, then he would have no idea of Duty at 
all. Then no religion which he might excogitate from the dis- 
cernment of superior Power guiding the elements and the 
seasons, could give him any idea of morality in that Power. 
His idea of God would be void of moral attributes, and his 
religion would be powerless to animate his conduct, just be- 
cause he would not know that he ought to guide his conduct. 
He would follow the impulses of desire, as a stag or a tiger. 
A Man Friday coming to him would make all the difference : 
it need hardly be added that in De Foe’s story Robinson was 
not reared in isolation, nor was restoration to the human world 
ever to be despaired of. Nevertheless, so long as our imaginary 
man is isolated, many vices and many virtues are impossible 
to him. He cannot be a thief ora liar; he cannot be just ; he 
is under no obligation to be brave ; he has no opportunity to 
be loving or forgiving,—unless, considering his relation to ani- 
mals, he conclude that he ought not wholly to deprive bees of 
honey or calves of milk, or ought not to kill animals for food 
if he can live well on fruit. Duty of man to God cannot be 
imagined (especially since God does not need anything from 
us), until out of the relations of men to men the idea of Duty 
has first grown up strong and sharp. Even then (and after the 
noblest idea of Religion as yet open to us has been reached) 
the principal duty of man to God consists in behaving rightly 
to our brother-men and our fellow-creatures. Duty to God 
admits of no wise form of action other than this; but is ex- 
hausted in a few simple states of internal feeling, such as 
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Reverence, Admiration, Gratitude, Trust. In his zeal to depre- 
ciate “Secularism” and “ Utilitarianism,” Mr. Dean misdirects 
his attack, and overlooks the really weak point, which is 
logical, not moral. As Aristotle insists in the first chapter of 
his Ethics, something must be desired for its own sake, else 
desire would be vain. What we desire as a means to a further 
end is called Useful; but the end which is desired for itself is 
called Good. To call the intrinsically Good Useful, would 
disparage it. Evidently, then, the Good is better than the 
Useful, and Utility can never be a sufficient standard to settle 
what things are Good. G. J. Holyoake frankly says that 
“Conscience” guides him, and does not know that he (like so 
many other persons) is better than his creed; but Mr. Dean 
ought to see this. Bentham scorned the very idea of a man 
having a conscience. J.S. Mill improved upon Bentham when 
he said it was better to be a discontented Socrates than a con- 
tented fool, hereby disavowing happiness as the chief good. 
Hereby likewise he shews that the imputation which Mr. 
Dean casts on all who ignore future existence, namely, the 
imputation that ease and comfort is with them the highest 
good, is quite out of place and very unjust. 

Still we are not at the bottom of this topic. What has a 
future life, and the belief in it, at all to do with the soundness 
of basis in a moral system? Mr. Dean says (p. 7), that “if 
there be no future life, morality must be founded on secular 
motives and temporary results, rather than upon eternal obli- 
gation. Hence expediency has to be the basis of morality.” 
To treat human morality as of eternal obligation is mere 
thoughtlessness. It can only be coeval with human nature. 
With a change of that nature, widely different virtues or vices 
in detail would arise, and many others would vanish. Only 
those virtues can be eternal which we ascribe as attributes to 
God. Mr. Dean does not explain how morality is affected by 
duration of life. If it be debated whether one ought or ought 
not to do a deed, it is not at all visible that the reply will be 
changed from Yes to No, or from No to Yes, by the agent being 
about to live again in another world. Moreover, how Mr. Dean 
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connects expediency (in its current low sense) with a good 
deed, because the doer knows or cares nothing about his own 
future, is quite unintelligible. Surely we must not impute to 
him Paley’s curious weakness (perhaps a slip of the pen) which 
accounts no deed virtuous unless it be done “for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.” If a dark Pagan, who is hungry and 
exhausted, give half his dinner to a starving man, shall we 
scold at him for acting “on secular motives and expediency” ? 
shall we deplore his ignorance of “eternal obligation”? Rather 
we must pronounce that the less a man thinks of himself, 
whether of his prospects, his reward, or even his obligations, 
when he does a right deed, the simpler and sounder is his 
virtue. Mr. Dean cannot hold, with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
that the good deeds of the unregenerate are displeasing to God 
and have the nature of sin. What, then, does he mean? One 
may conjecture that he wants not only a Divine Ruler and 
Governor, but a Divine Avenger (after death) of wrong-doing, 
and Rewarder (after death) of right conduct ; and he requires 
it after death, only because he does not see it in this life. 
There are many reasoners who interpret Responsibility as Lia- 
bility to Punishment, and they do not admit that the degrada- 
tion of soul which bad men suffer in this life is any punishment 
at all. Thus punishment is identified with the infliction of 
pain. If there is no body to suffer, then they must have mental 
agony as a retribution. But if a man, in order to be more 
virtuous, must look forward to such penalties or rewards in 
reserve, it may seem that he thereby is bound to act from 
“expediency” and from selfish considerations ; nor is it at all 
easy to exculpate the deferring of dreadful punishment to a 
distant unknown future from the very gravest objection. It 
certainly cannot elevate our notion of Divine Wisdom. 

If unselfishness inhere in high virtue, as dire selfishness in 
the worst crimes, it is impossible to set any just stigma on 
good deeds which are done simply from good impulse and 
deliberate purpose, but in total unconcern for the agent’s future. 
Therefore unbelief in a future life can never make a good deed 
less good ; but belief in a future life may make a deed selfish 
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which would otherwise have been unselfish. The idea that 
present duty in this world, which is certainly open to our 
knowledge, can be altered by beliefs or speculations concerning 
a world which is certainly not open to our knowledge, is rather 
a gratuitous paradox than an axiom to be propounded didac- 
tically. 

In short, it is sufficiently clear that of the three grand words 
at the head of this article, the true order is, Duty, God and 
Immortality, the first being earlier established and more sharply 
known than the second, and the second than the third ; more- 
over, the knowledge of the first being the most important and 
the supreme, while the knowledge of the last is necessarily 
the least important, as it is certainly the least distinct. But 
this topic admits further development. The ideas of Duty 
and of God grow up, as has been pointed out, from separate 
roots, and of course are in the early stages variously defective. 
Yet from the very first the idea of Duty is in practice highly 
valuable, defective as it must be ; it is indeed so indispensable, 
that man would not be man without it, but at most a gre- 
garious animal. Moreover, through devotion to Duty men 
become estimable and just objects of love, whether they have 
or have not obtained as yet any idea of supernatural power. 
Such indeed is the state of an obedient and amiable child. 
Each man is pronounced good, not for the extent of his know- 
ledge, but for his unselfish sentiments and for his eagerness 
to perform Duty. On the other hand, when men first obtain 
the idea of superior power, which they entitle God or gods, 
this idea at first and in its crudeness has no certain or trusty 
value; but oftenest brings with it many pernicious results, 
being so full of wild fantasy, as to have in it more of falsehood 
than of truth. The deity is discerned to be powerful, but no 
other attribute than Power is uniformly ascribed to him ; and 
to worship mere Power is virtually to worship a Devil. No- 
thing is commoner in low Paganism. Unless the god be 
glorified by the attribute of Goodness, which we obtain through 
moral thought, that is, through the experience and study of 
Duty, the idea of godhead is of no advantage to man, but 
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rather a mischievous and perverting influence, ever liable to 
turn into Moloch-worship, whether in Mexico or Tyre, among 
Scythians, Druids or Africans. Thus from the study of Duty 
alone does Theology become beneficial. Ethics, as the higher 
science, corrects, shapes, and finally glorifies Theology, the 
lower. Further, as it is only because and in proportion as we 
believe God to be good, that we love or can love him; so, 
because and in proportion as man is good, we naturally love 
and certainly ought to love man, whatever his deficiency in 
theological or other knowledge. Only in so far as Atheism or 
Agnosticism is evidently accompanied by qualities which justly 
lower the moral estimate of a man, ought our esteem for him 
to be lowered ; and then only because of those qualities, not 
because of his defective creed. Common sentiments of Duty 
pervade the human race so as to be the real cement between 
us; hence rises a harmony as to all the underlying principles, 
which so confirms our convictions of truth that nothing can 
shake it. The harmony of bedily sense attesting the material 
world, is scarcely more complete and more intense than our 
unanimous conviction that some sentiments, some motives, are 
nobler, better, more praiseworthy, than others ; as, Generosity 
than Selfishness, Justice than Caprice, Love of Knowledge than 
Gluttony and Idleness. These primary judgments of Nobler 
and Baser, Better and Worse, are precisely what no arguments 
of Utility can ever generate in any of us nor in Mr. Holyoake ; 
but happily he has them from his “Conscience,” as have all 
nations of men. Thus devotion to Duty is to mankind in all 
stages a uniting and spiritual force. But can we say the same 
thing concerning a belief in God? Alas! the appeal to history 
will elicit a most painful reply, that Religion often perverts 
fatally the sense of Duty. Enmity, violence, intense cruelty, 
bigotry, have in past ages so often issued to mankind from 
Theology as such, that the argument with the Atheist on this 
head becomes extremely difficult. He is able to assert, and it 
is hard to confute him, that when good appears to come from 
a theology, it really comes so/ely from the moral truths that 
happen to be taught along with the theology. Of course we 
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admit and maintain that only so far as the theology is pervaded 
by a pure morality is there any certain advantage from it. 
Perhaps even when it is purest, we must not point to any proc 
positions which it can establish, as the core of its animating 
influence ; but rather to the ennobling, enlarging, stimulating 
force of mighty ideas drawn from contemplation of a boundless 
universe and time unlimited, and sympathy between a finite 
and an infinite mind. Mere Duty gives nothing of this. If 
men could live in caverns or under roofs without ever seeing 
the sun or stars,—if generations could be born and pass away, 
unable to see or know that in any direction the world reached 
more than a few miles,—mutual intercourse might develop as 
sound a knowledge of Duty, as perfect a theory of Morals, as 
anywhere has by any one been hitherto attained. Yet the 
minds of all would be dwarfed. Few indeed would be able by 
mere inference and imagination to grasp at a boundless world 
and a mighty incomprehensible Power pervading it. Earlier 
than science, and without scholastic philosophy, speculation 
on superhuman powers imparts to the multitude these concep- 
tions of the infinite, in time and space ; so that while Morals 
purify elementary Religion, even elementary Religion may en- 
noble Morals. Nevertheless, this is not by any propositions 
which “ Theology,” as distinct from the science of Nature, can 
lay down ; for the sense of Infinity, which is the influence here 
concerned, permeates both alike ; nay, Science, by its searching 
instruments,—eminently by telescope and microscope, and 
before their invention by its patient observations,—adds this 
element of grandeur to human thought, enlarging and stimulat- 
ing the human mind itself, thus ennobling both Religion and 
Morals. But Religion, as such, begins to act upon Morals as 
soon as a Deity—we need not say, morally perfect—is con- 
ceived, but a Deity moral enough to concern himself with 
human morality. So the Jupiter of Homer, however unbridled 
himself, was believed to be wrathful against judges “who gave 
crooked verdict” and otherwise slighted “the ordinances of the 
gods,"—a phrase denoting more generally the belief that 
human morals are matter of divine concern. This perhaps is 
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the proposition which, more than any other in Theology, 
strikes like an electric flash through the conscience, and, with- 
out altering a single judgment of Ethics, acts with vast force 
upon the mind of the moral agent. Poor Euthyphron—whom 
Socrates in Plato so unmercifully knocks about, caring only 
to shew him that he is a fool,—felt thoroughly the importance 
of the truth that Virtue is acceptable to the gods, shallow as 
were his studies on the foundation of morals. He understood 
that the gods approve of virtue: he had not gone farther, so 
as to say, the gods approve of virtue, not from any arbitrary 
caprice, but because it intrinsically deserves their approval. 
However, the fact is, that to believe we are under the eye of a 
wise, righteous and observant Being, is a new power for vir- 
tuous action, and makes the cultivation of a heavenly inter- 
course possible. Thus Religion, when purified by Morals, 
ennobles, stimulates and enriches Morals. Nevertheless, in 
the order of origination and authority, Morals take the lead. 
It is difficult to understand how any can make a belief in 
human Immortality co-ordinate with a belief in God. First, 
as not every religion is beneficial, but that only which attri- 
butes righteousness and goodness to God, so neither is every 
form of belief concerning man’s future existence beneficial. 
Allusion has been made to the barbarian Elysium and its 
murderous fantasies ; but it may not be amiss to particularize 
a people remarked in antiquity for their obtrusive belief in 
immortality. The epithet by which Herodotus defines them 
has no English parallel—Getai athanatizontes—“ Goths who 
hold themselves immortal.” What came of their belief? Every 
five years they killed one of themselves, in order to send by 
him a message to their god! To kill a man was to send him 
to heaven (as we call it), and did not at all shock their con- 
science. This comes of allowing Religion to dictate to Morals. 
Herodotus calls this tribe “the noblest and justest of the 
Thracians.” A belief in immortality seems to conduce to con- 
tempt of life and to bravery. So Tacitus says of the Jews, 
that they believe the souls of those who fall in battle or by 
the Roman axe to be eternal: “hinc generandi amor e¢ mori- 
VOL. XVI. c 
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endi contemtus.” The great bravery of Moslims in a religious 
war is imputed to their belief that death in such combat 
ensures Paradise to them: yet we do not in general allow 
that their belief in Paradise is ennobling or purifying. All 
depends on the image which is formed of Paradise and of the 
Future State ; and if the Moslim Paradise is too definite and 
too low, the Christian idea is certainly too indefinite. It gives 
us words which cannot be interpreted. It is a life of perfect 
holiness and perfect freedom from pain and grief; yet holiness 
is a negation, if it be not spiritual virtue ; and virtue implies 
action ; action implies something to be done, which in turn 
implies deficiency and need; moreover, high virtue in the 
finite being implies effort and sacrifice ; all advance in virtue 
seems to demand self-denial ; yet, where all are “lapped in 
Elysium,” self-denial seems to have no opportunity or reason- 
able occasion. No one can attempt even a rude and approxi- 
mate picture of that which may be expected, without seeming 
to present a most undesirable condition of monotony and stag- 
nation, of life without action, or action and research without 
any practical purpose—suggesting ennui and slumber as in 
endless sunshine. In vain is it entitled “heavenly glory,” 
if something definite is not propounded to the imagination. 
Through this defect it seems undeniable that the anticipation 
of the Christian heaven has scarcely any perceptible effect on 
the life of the happy. While life here is serene, indeed until 
vital powers are evidently gone, even the most pious cling to 
life: not to do so could only be morbid and would tend to 
fanaticism. Strange to add, it is common for pious kinsfolk, 
who believe (or believe they believe) that one beloved is gone 
to a happier and glorified state, to speak of the departed as 
“my poor father,” or “my poor child,” just as did the Romans 
around Lucretius and Cicero say, “Ah miser!” These pheno- 
mena seem immensely to deduct from the supposed influence 
of the belief in a future state on the vast majority, not merely 
of nominal Christians, but even of the undeniably pious. There 
are subjects on which it is important to collect mental facts ; 
on which, therefore, it is not egotistic to make personal dis- 
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closures: hence it may be allowed to add, that when I sup- 
posed myself on a bed of death, and had a full (intellectual) 
belief that death was to me an entrance into heavenly bliss, I 
had no sensible joy in the expectation nor desire to die, but 
simple resignation ; and I have observed the same phenomenon 
in others. To ascribe to a belief in Immortality any emotional 
force on the soul commensurate or comparable to that produced 
by a belief in God, seems to be a fancy without adequate 
ground. How far the anticipation of heaven really comforts 
those who suffer the pinch of poverty, the pangs of disease or 
wounds, grief from the loss of dear ones, or the far worse grief 
from their wickedness, it is less safe to assert; but as far as 
facts may aid conjecture, very little relief is thus gained by 
sufferers. In the last case, how is it possible? A mother has 
an undutiful, vicious and heartless son: will she comfort her- 
self by saying, “Ah! sad fellow! it is very grievous: but 
never mind! I shall go to heaven”? The comfort of an ancient 
Greek mother would run otherwise, and might be thought 
more amiable: “Alas! my wicked, cruel son! woe is me! 
how shall I be comforted? Only by death. “ Welcome death, 
welcome darkness; welcome eternal oblivion of these miseries!” 
Nor ought we to forget that for seventeen or eighteen centuries 
the vast mass of Christendom has believed in an eternal hell ; 
and so long as that doctrine was received as one side of human 
Immortality, Immortality could not be a vivid idea without 
one of two results—either a selfish hardening of the heart, or 
an agony driving believers mad. Thus we seem driven to the 
conclusion, that nearly from the beginning of the second cen- 
tury of our era, Immortality has been to the Christian Church 
either a noxious doctrine or a dead faith. In the bitter agony 
of cruel martyrdom, the expectation of heavenly bliss may 
have imparted supernatural endurance ; but such cases are 
quite exceptional: nor is it clear how far the mere sense of an 
approving God was the real support. Under correction, and 
to stimulate inquiry, I propound the opinion, that a belief in 
one’s own immortality has in general no emotional force at all. 
c 2 
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The general doctrine stirs neither desire nor hope nor fear 
nor curiosity ; but its whole effect is intellectual and specula- 
tive. First of all, it adds to man a signal element of infinity. 
It seems to claim for him in strictness that he is “a partaker 
of the divine nature :” it ennobles every individual of the race, 
if it be extended to all: it makes every soul enormously im- 
portant: it raises the mean to higher rank, and in some sense 
equalizes mankind. It makes divine communion and aspira- 
tion appear to be more than ever reasonable, and intensifies 
the superiority of man over the animal, of the nobler passions 
over the appetites. Besides, it soothes the deep and constant 
aching of the heart at the unrelieved sufferings of the innocent, 
if a door is opened for the hope that their sufferings may tend 
to some good future result. Hence the belief is coveted for 
the vindication of Divine Rule, not for any personal selfish- 
ness. These are reasons why all should treat the doctrine (as 
Mr. Holyoake does) with grave respect, whether or not they 
are able, on the whole—viewing the argument on all sides— 
to attain any definite, unwavering conviction which can be 
vehemently uttered. A powerful writer, Miss Cobbe, has 
lately tried to base the certainty of our immortality on its 
absolute necessity to justify the Divine Rule. This, in so far, 
is in harmony with what has been here advanced ; for her 
argument is, that it is needful for the intellectual completeness 
of Theism. But even so, it is insufficient for the completeness. 
Our earnest yearnings (I understand her to urge) and our 
sense of Justice demand that the tortures of martyrs, the life- 
long toils of the degraded millions, shall have wrought out some 
good result for themselves ; and that those who by hard cireum- 
stances and unavoidable ignorance have been morally debased, 
shall have some new sphere in which their ruin may be re- 
paired. A natural wish: a pious wish. But is it less natural, 
less pious, to wish that the unceasing, frightful, innumerable 
miseries inflicted by man on the innocent brute creation, may 
be somehow recompensed to the poor brutes themselves? Shall 
we then, with Bishop Butler, ascribe immortal souls to all 
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brutes? or where shall we stop? The argument breaks with 
its own weight, if we carry it out to completeness ; and if we 
do not, it gives very imperfect relief to the terrible strain on 
our faith caused by human cruelties. It need hardly be added, 
that few of us feel sufficiently confident in our mental powers 
to argue: “This or that must be true; e/se God is unjust.” 
We cannot thus, like giants, take the tribunal of heaven by 
storm. 

For all these reasons, and for others which cannot here be 
produced, it seems undeniable that the doctrine of human 
Immortality is not established so firmly, is not so important 
in practice, is not so high in rank, as the doctrine that God 
exists, who ordains Virtue for man and sympathizes with 
human effort for Virtue. Further, it seems undeniably an 
error, an injustice and a mischief, to pretend that the moral 
certainties of Duty are dependent on the greatly minor cer- 
tainty of Immortality. If Immortality is to enter a creed at 
all, it is in a very subordinate position. When we do not 
know any circumstances whatever of a life that is to be, who 
can vehemently desire it? We cannot have been intended to 
think much of it: it can hardly be said that we have any cer- 
tainty of it given us. Is it not purposely shrouded in a dense 
haze? Yet to believe it possible may have some effect ; and 
if the belief of it grows with spiritual life, it may hereafter 
attain greater establishment. But in the present low moral 
estate of man, it seems very unbecoming in those who profess 
no superhuman means of knowledge to treat this doctrine as 
essential to goodness and sound morality. 


F. W. NEwMAN. 
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IlL—THE ARCHAIC SOLAR-CULT OF EGYPT. 
Part II. UAsar. 


I. Tue SouL AND THE SUN-GOD. 


HAVING noticed the Sun-power viewed as an individual 
personage, and also in a purely physical aspect as the solar 
photosphere, we have next to consider the same great potency 
in relation to the individual man, and as kosmically extended 
in accordance with the principles of pantheism. I have else- 
where* shewn the identity of Dionysos and Uasar, and have 
to a considerable extent illustrated the concept of the latter as 
the Kosmic Sun-god and life-soul of the world. I shall here 
consider Uasar in his most important aspect, namely, as a great 
and good Being, judge of mankind, Jeader, friend and rewarder 
of the righteous, and enemy and punisher of the wicked ; and 
this phase of Kamic belief resolves itself, in the main, into a 
view of the relations between the Sun-god and mankind after 
death. For, be it observed at the outset, death is never regarded 
either as the termination of the individual existence or as the 
commencement of a period of suspension of the sentient power ; 
and thus, for instance, The Litany of Ra commences with a 
noble declaration of faith, worthy of being inscribed in letters 
of gold: “ Whoso is intelligent upon the earth, he is intelligent 
also after his death.” The first point for consideration is, whe- 
ther the Uasarian myth really forms part of the archaic Kamic 
Solar-cult, or whether it is an addition to primitive faith, an 
overgrowth. This fortunately is not a doubtful point, the 
proof of the archaic character of the Uasarian concept being 
absolutely conclusive. Thus, to notice a few opinions of ex- 
perts, Mr. C. W. Goodwin observes: “The two legends of the 
contest of the Sun with Darkness, and of Osiris with Set, the 
enemy of truth, were parallel the one to the other, and we find 
them in the seventeenth chapter of the Ritual placed side by 
side and identified. In our hymn [i.e. that to Amen-Ra already 











* Vide The Great Dionysiak Myth. London: Longmans and Co. Vol. I. 1877; 
Vol. Il. 1878, 
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noticed] the solar religion is alone conspicuous, but without 
being in opposition to or exclusive of the Osirian dogma.’* 
So indissolubly interwoven in the human mind is the cogni- 
zance of physical and moral truth, and so early did Ra and 
Uasar exist in idea as distinct phases of the One, but yet as 
identical, as will be noticed. Bunsen concludes a review of 
the Funereal Ritual, the vast antiquity of great part of which 
has already been referred to, with the remark : “These hymns, 
like those mentioned by Plato as being 10,000 years anterior 
to his time, imply not only the worship of Isis and Osiris, but 
the whole of the mythological philosophy connected with their 
myth.”+ The Kamic religion is indeed one and indivisible ; 
it was not the product of various distinct beliefs arising at 
different local centres, but of one similar belief impressed with 
numerous local peculiarities; and the learned Egyptologist 
concludes some admirable remarks on the point with the ob- 
servation, that “upon closer investigation the demonstrability 
of the various local origins of these mythological forms is only 
a proof of the force and unity of the idea which was working 
in the minds of the people.” Again, he observes that “the 
great fact connected with Menes is that he established the 
unity of the empire upon the worship of Osiris.” On the coffin 
of Menkaura of the fourth dynasty, is an inscription shewing 
“that the worship of Osiris had assumed greater importance” 
in his reigu; “for not only does the deceased king bear the 
name of that god, but the whole prayer refers to the myth of 
Osiris, his parents, and his triumph over his enemies or ac- 
cusers.”t Menkaura, the Hellenik Mykerinos, was the builder 
of the third pyramid. Kakau, a monarch of the second dynasty, 
is said to have invented the Hapi-bull-cult, which was con- 
nected with Uasar.§ The Asiatic origin of Uasar,|| and his 
identity with Dionysos, also demonstrate the truly archaic 
character of his cult. 


* Trans. Soc. Bib. Archeol. ii. 251. + Egypt’s Place, v. 95. 
t Birch, Egypt from the Earliest Times, 40. § Manethon, in voc. Kaiechos. 
|| For the views of Sir G. Wilkinson, Bunsen, M. Lenormant and others on this 


point, vide The Great Dionysiak Myth, i. 190. 
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Satisfied of this, and as there is but one sun and one Sun- 
god, we must next observe the real identity of Ra and Uasar ; 
and also the mysterious union, to be further noticed subse- 
quently, between Uasar and each justified mortal or Uasarian, 
who, clothed in the glory of the Sun-god, is made a partaker 
of the divine nature. Again and again is the identity of these 
two great forms of the solar power asserted in The Litany of Ra. 
Thus we read : 

“Hail Ra! the royal Uasar is thyself and reciprocally. 
Thy spirit is that of Uasar, 
Thy course is his in the empyrean. 
Such as thou art, such is the royal Uasar. 
Thy intellect, Ra, is his. 
The royal Uasar is Ra himself, 
The great inhabitant of the heavens.” 
So in the Funereal Ritual it is said : 


“T know the great god who is in the West ; 
He is Uasdr, Soul of the Sun is his name.”* 


So of Har, “the child of the sun in his semi-human form as 
Osiris,’ + we read : 


** Har says to Ra: Let me see the same as thou seest with thy eye. 
Thus he sees it.” t 


That is to say, Ra and Har are equally connected with the 
solar eye, and Uasar is said to be 


“Eternal Ruler, Lord of the Age, the Bull, the Sun.” § 


Let us next consider the relations between the Sun-god in 
his phase as Uasar, and the Uasarian, his faithful servant, 
striving to obtain divine union and communion with him. 
Experience having taught that such a state can be only very 
distantly approximated by the individual during his earthly 
life, his triumphant approach to this goal is necessarily placed 
subsequent to his death. Man, according to Kamic ideas, is 
compounded of (1) Ba, the Soul, “greatest of things created,”| 





* Funereal Ritual, xvii. ¢ Cooper, Archaic Dict. in voc. Horus, 
t Funereal Ritual, exii. $ Ibid. exlii. \| Ibid. xei. 
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“represented by a hawk with human head and arms, to per- 
sonify its volatile and solar character and human intelligence ;’* 
(2) Khu, the Intelligence ; (3) Ka, the Existence, scholastically 
the Ens or Being, as distinct from its attributes or adjuncts ; 
(4) Khaba, the Shade; and (5) Kha, the Body ; and the first 
matter to be gained by the Uasarian after death is to obtain 
admittance into the Under-world. For this purpose he offers 
up solemn prayer to Uasar, and a grand chorus of already 
justified Uasarians join in on his behalf, the result being that 
he is at length allowed to “enter the gate.” Once in Kerneter, 
he beholds with adoring wonder the Uasarian sun ; “ce soleil 
infernal prenait plus spécialement le nom d’Osiris ;’+ and to 
this divinity he commences a solemn address, which I have 
already partly quoted. Chapter lxiv. of the Funereal Ritual, 
already specially referred to, is styled “the Chapter of coming 
forth as the Day ;’ and the vignette connected with it repre- 
sents the “ Deceased walking to the Disk shedding rays.” In 
obscure and esoteric language, the Uasarian exclaims at its 
commencement : 


“Tam the Yesterday, the Morning, 
The light at its birth the second time. 
The mystery of the Soul made by the gods, 
Making the food of the hidden ones of the West of heaven.” 


The justified Solar-soul is “ Yesterday,” or the sun-marked 
time past, and “the Morning” as the aspiring Sun ; it is also 
the sun-issuing light which is born again after death and 
darkness. “The first death of the soul was its birth into the 
world imprisoned in the human form.” The West is the 
happy region to which the Uasarian must hasten. “A false 
boatman, the emissary of the Typhonic Powers, endeavours by 
deceitful words to get him into his boat, so as to mislead and 
take him to the East instead of to the West, his proper desti- 
nation, the shore where he ought to land and rejoin the sun of 
the lower world.”§ Chapter xciii. treats of “not causing a 





* Egypt's Place, v. 135. + Lenormant, La Magie, 75. 


t Egypt's Place, v. 134. § Cooper, Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt, 45. 
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person to go to the East from the Kerneter,” or Hades. The 
Uasarian prays, “Let him not waylay me, nor make me go to 
the East to do the festival of the impious.” The justified souls 
are hidden away in the blessed regions of the West ; they have 
been supported by “heavenly bread with supernatural stores 
of sustentation.” 


“The hidden ones pass rejoicing to the secret place, 
The Sun has hastened to it ; he is I, I am he; 
I who know to the depths is my name. 
I come justified. 
Shu causes me to shine as a living Lord. 
I return from the mysteries of creation ; 
He informs the Bennu of the things of the Gate.” 


The Uasarian has become in a measure identified with the 
Sun, who is “the Hawk of hawks ;” he joins the happy Uasa- 
rians concealed in the secret solar chambers, knows mysteries, 
and shines in glory. Uasar informs the Bennu-Pheenix, the 
Uasarian Soul-bird, of the things of “the Gate of the West, 
the region of Bliss.”* “It is,’ observes Mr. Tylor, “by the 
simplest poetic adaptation of the Sun's daily life, typifying 
man’s life in dawning beauty, in midday glory, in evening 
death, that mythic fancy fixed the belief in the religions of the 
world, that the Land of Departed Souls lies in the Far West 
or the World Below.” + 


“Oh strong mysteries in it ; 
I have returned from the West of the heaven ; 
The Spirit shines in the shrine as light. 
I have made good my path through the doors of the Gateway. 
I am a god in Kerneter. 
Har has made his eye illumine the world. 
His name is my name. 
Let me not be surpassed by the Lion-god ; 
I am the Lord of Life. 
I have come, I have rejoined the eye : 
Oh the Lion of the Sun who lifts his arm in the hill [of heaven], 
Thou art as I, I am as thou art, and in thy shape ; 
My transformations are made of Tum.” 


* Egypt’s Place, v. 147. + Primitive Culture, ii. 44. 
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“The Sun, invisible in darkness, from whom all being pro- 
ceeded, and to whom the deceased is indebted for the vital 
principle of breath.”* 


“T have departed from the shrine ; 
I have come out as a Spirit. 
I am the Uasar ; 
I behold the forms of men for ever.” 


The justified votary is thus ultimately identified with his 
leonine, solar and kosmogonic divinity, and enjoys his likeness 
and potency. 

Chapter ix. treats of “passing through the West as the Sun 
does, and of passing the Doorway” into the Under-world: 


“Oh Soul, greatest of things created, 
Let the Uasarian go. 
Having seen, he passes from the gate ; 
He sees his father Uasar ; 
He makes a way in the darkness to his father Uasar ; 
He has come from the mummy, a prepared Spirit. 
Oh gods and goddesses, give way.” 


The soul of the Uasarian then, as noticed, goes in through 
the Doorway and comes out in the Under-world : 


“T went in as a Hawk, 
I came out as a Phoenix. 
I have made me a path. 
I adore the Sun in the happy West. 
Glory, glory to Uasar !” 


The splendour of the telluric and subterranean Sun breaks 
upon the Soul, and he exclaims: 


“Shine thou in the face of the Uasarian. 
His soul comes forth with thee to the heaven. 
It moves as the never-resting gods in the heaven. 
Hail, O Sun, creator, self-created ! 
I am one of thy great types on earth ; 
I combine with the noble Spirits, the wise of Kerneter ; 
I come forth with them to see thy perfections. 








* Egypt's Place, v. 136. 
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The great light shining in the heaven, 

Making festive all countries, daily supported by thy goodness. 

Thou illuminest the Uasarian in Kerneter, 

Thou lettest him be in the West, 

Placing him out of sin, 

Letting him be with the blessed. 

Hail, thou judge of the gods,* 

Weighing words in Kerneter ! 

Hail, thou over the gods! 

Hail, thou greater than the gods, 

Rising in the heaven, ruling in the gate! 

Hail, thou who hast cut in pieces the Scorner and strangled the 
Apep !” 

“This fearful monster, called also the Giant, the Enemy 
and the Devourer, was believed to inhabit the depths of that 
mysterious ocean upon which the Baris, or boat of the sun, 
was navigated by the gods through the hours of day and night 
in the celestial regions.”+ He is at times identified with Set- 
Typhon, the murderer of Uasar, opposes Khepra-Ra, “the 
benevolent creator,” is the impersonation of spiritual evil, and 
sends animals and monsters to attack the Uasarian when in 
the Under-world. Amongst these are eight crocodiles, the 
viper Ru, various serpents and divers “Apophic monsters,” 
who in vain attempt to stay the progress of the triumphant 
Uasarian, who repels them with his spear. 


“The Uasarian says, in adoring the Sun, 
The Har of the Two Horizons, 
Glory to thee, O Sun! Glory to thee, O Tum! 
In thy course perfected, crowned, prevailing ! 
Thou hast perambulated the earth. 
Lord of Heaven, Ruler of Kerneter, 
Lord of Terror, greatest of the terrible. 
For the Uasarian justified in peace is the Sun himself.” 


In cap. xvii. of the Ritual, which treats of “the Egyptian 
Faith,” we read: 





* The Dian-nisi, or “Judge-of-men,” the Sun-god being the particular divinity 
appointed by divine selection to judge. 


+ Cooper, Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt, 23. 
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“Tam the Soul in his two halves. 
Let him explain it. One and the other are united. 
The Soul in his two halves is the Soul of the Sun and the Sou 
of Uasar.* 
O Sun who hates sins, 
Without an equal among the gods : 
Save thou the Uasarian. 
Hail, O Uasar, Lord of Light, 
Dwelling in total darkness !+ 
My hands are pure behind thee. 
I shine as the [solar] Egg in the Hidden Region. 
I never die in the West, 
I flourish as a Spirit there for ever. 
I equip myself with thy spells, O Sun! 
I am the Sun protecting himself. 
No evil thing injures me. 
I stand in the course of the boat of the Sun : 
I live again after I die, like the Sun daily. 
The Sun is at peace, he goeth forth in peace : 
1 am Time, or Renewal, coming of himself. 
I live after I die. 
1 am the Sun preparing the obedient. 
The face of the Uasarian is in shape of that of Ra.” 


And his various limbs are in the shape of those of different 
divinities, the phallus or principle of renewal being like that 
of Uasar himself. 


“ He is in the Eye and the Egg ;” 


namely, mystically united with the solar eye and egg. 
“He is belonging to the Eye : 
He is the Day for race after race of men. 
The Eye of Har takes me : 
My face is that of the Sun. 
I know, I am the Sun who made himself. 
I do not perish, nor am I taken away. 
I am thy son, very glorious, seeing thy mysteries. 





* As the Sun-power is divided into two halves, Ra and Uasar, so the perfected 
Soul equally represents these. 

+ i.e. in the gloom of the Under-world. Cf. Apuleius, De Asino Aureo, xi.; “At 
midnight I saw [in the initiation) the sun shining with its brilliant light.” 
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I am crowned as a King, I do not die again in Kerneter. 

I pass from the heaven. 

I have passed through the earth. 

I am the Sun coming forth from the horizon against my ene- 
mies. 

I have stood as Har, I have sat in the heaven. 

I am strong as Tet, I am powerful as Tum. 

I am a Bull sharpening the horns. 

O Tum! give me the delicious breath of thy nostril.” 


Tum, “the Solar demiourgos or creator,’* imparts the 
Oo 5] 
“breath of life” as his “especial gift.” 


“Tam the Perambulator of the heaven, 


I am the Lions. I am the Sun. 

I have been made a Lord of the age who has no limit, 
For [ am an eternal substance. 

I am Tum, made for ever. 

To the Uasarian are given the winds of the blest,t 

To eat and drink the food of those belonging to the Sun.t 
I am the Hawk of the Southern heaven, 

The Ibis of the Northern heaven.” 


As the Uasarian is equal to and even mystically united 
with Tet§ and Ra, so he becomes identical with their sym- 
bolical birds. Nothing can stop the course of changing change- 
lessness of the Kosmos. The “Lords of truth without fault, 
who are for ever,” will continue “cycling for eternity.” 


* 


+ 


+ 
+ 


“Oh Soul, greatest of created beings, 


Let me come, having passed the Gate, to see my father Uasar. 
I have made my way through the darkness to my father Uasar. 
I am his beloved son. 

I have come from the dead an instructed Spirit. 

I make myself entirely as a good hawk of gold, 

Whose head is in the shape of a Pheenix. 





Egypt’s Place, v. 136. 
In “the happy West,” where 
“Ocean ever, to refresh mankind, 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind.” —Moore’s Pindar. 


” 


So the saved Assyrian soul is fed by the gods themselves with “ angels’ food. 


§ “I am Tet” (Funereal Ritual, cxxiii.). 
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O Sun! Soul! greatest of things created, 
Let me pass the empyreal Gate. 
I am the Sun who proceeds from Nu.” 


Nu is “the Primordial Water,”* ie. the principle of moist- 
ure so conspicuous in kosmogonies. 


“ My Soul is the God. 
I am the creator of perception. 
Iam Perception, who never perishes under the name of the 
Soul.t 
I am the orb ; what I hate is repose, 
I am the oldest of the Demons, 
The Souls of the gods, the Souls of eternity. 
I am the creator of darkness. 
The soul of my body is an Arau : 
I am created for ever, Lord of years, Eternal Ruler. 
He [the Uasarian] has been judged before the Sun ; 
He has been judged before the gods of the [solar] Circle. 
I have gone through the disk, 
I have come out through Tum. 
IT have touched truth when I wished it. 
I am the Spirit more prepared than all Spirits.” 


Having passed successfully the great ordeal before Uasar 
himself and the forty-two Assessors in “the Hall of the Two 
Truths,” the justified Uasarian continues his successful pro- 
gress towards the solar “gods of the Orbit,” ie. the Sun-path. 


“The Uasarian has been crowned as the living Soul of the Sun 
in the heaven ; 
He has made all the appointed transformations. 
He has passed through the Gate on heaven and earth like the 
Soul of the Sun. 
The Deceased says: I have opened the Gate of heaven and earth. 





* Egypt’s Place, v. 161. 
+ Exceedingly fine. That the Soul is the “greatest of things created,” is a sen- 
timent for all time. 
“Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul ?” 
Tennyson, Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
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The Soul of Uasar rests there. 


I go along ; no evil or defect is found in me. 
The Uasarian serves the Sun. 
Glory to the Sun, Lord of the Horizon ! 


Uasar, Lord of the West !” 


Cap. exxxi. of the Ritual treats of “the Uasarian, the ser- 
vant of the Sun,” proceeding in the heaven as “a divine hawk 
of time,” and “towed in peace to the happy West ;’ whilst 
the solar orbit, “the road of fire,’ is compared to a flaming 
“serpent of millions of years,” ie. the endless solar revolu- 
tions. 

“ Hail, O thou Sun in his ark! 

~ The Creator in the midst of his boat. 
The Uasarian is the Sun as he is conducted along ; 
Uasar, eternal Ruler, illuminating the night after the day ; 
Vasar, the Sun, Lord of the Horizons.” 


The reconciliation and union of the Soul with Divinity,— 
what grander subject can man treat of, what nobler hope can 
he enjoy? But he who aims at this is necessarily conscious 
of variance and separation. Whence does this arise? Why 
hides the Adamite in the garden from Yahveh-Elohim, why 
trembles the servant in the presence of his “austere” (i.e. 
burning) Lord? And Kam answers, Because the Sun-god 
“hates sins,” and each who cherishes the hope of this divine 
consummation must purify himself even as He is pure. The 
scene in the judgment-hall of Uasar is comparatively familiar ; 
the Soul has at length reached the presence of his Master. 
Uasi and Har introduce and support him; he comes before 
the scales of justice; in the one is placed his heart, in the 
other the goddess of Truth. Anupu, guardian of the dead, 
superintends the weighing, whilst Tet records the result in his 
book of life. Hard by is a dread pylon, monster-guarded, 
leading to the region of woe and punishment. Weighed and 
not found wanting, the deceased is clothed in the white robe 
of justification,* and, conducted by Har, is led to Uasar. The 





* “A long white linen robe” (Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt, 51). 
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Genii of the body, standing before the King, plead for the 
deceased, and the deceased himself, protesting his purity, con- 
cludes an impassioned appeal : 
“T have done what the gods wrote upon earth ; 

I have no sins. 

Place me before thyself, O Lord of Eternity ; 

Let me pass through the roads of darkness and dwell with thee 

for ever.” 


And the Good Being replies : 
“Go forth ; thy food, thy drink, is from the eye of God. 
Go forth, O Uasarian, justified for ever.” 


The great work is thus accomplished; the Uasarian has 
beheld the face of his Lord in splendour, has conquered the 
wicked and kept the faith. Yet, dowered with immortal life, 
unclouded perception, solar brilliancy, unchecked power of 
transit, there can be no idle future for him. As his Divine 
Father has worked hitherto and now works, so shall he still 
follow in the steps of the Sun-god, not to toil and agonize, but 
to achieve and overcome. 


“Thou art purified of all sin, of all crime. 
Stone of Truth is thy name. 
Thy soul is received in the barque with Uasar ; 
Thy soul is divinized in the hall of Seb. 
Thou art justified for ever and ever. 
Thine individuality is permanent. 
Thy face is illuminated near the Sun : 
Thy soul liveth near to Amen. 
Thy body is rejuvenated near to Uasar. 
Thou dost breathe for ever and ever. 
Thy flesh is on thy bones, like unto thy form on earth. 
Thou livest for ever and ever. 
Amen is with thee each day to render thee life. 
Thou seest with thine eyes : 
The soul of Ra giveth life to thy soul. 
Thou dost follow Ra, thou dost follow Uasar ; 
Thy soul liveth in heaven for ever and ever.”* 


Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 








* P. T. de Horrack, The Book of Respirations. 


VOL. XVI. D 
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II. THE Kosmic Sun-Gop. 


The grand spectacle of Kosmic harmony, the systematic 
working of a potency altogether ultra-human in the material 
and external universe, the subtlety and variety of the myriad 
manifestations of life, coupled with the absence of a Divine 
appearance and the belief in Divine power, working on an 
inherent infirmity of the human mind as at present constituted, 
have invariably tended to produce a pantheistic belief Now 
it is very important to notice that this is always a later form 
of faith ; for just as our definite and sharply-cut consciousness 
of individuality precedes any ideas we may entertain of form- 
ing part of, or being in any way mixed up with, the boundless 
and countless systems of space, so a belief in a definite and 
personal God-power is ever anterior to philosophical theorizings 
on the universal force of things. The world lived long ere it 
produced Spinoza ; but in this as in many other matters, Qui 
prior est tempore, potior est jure. It would, however, be giving 
an account of Kamic faith altogether incomplete, were I to 
omit its pantheistic element; and as the preceding extracts 
have exhibited the Sun-god,. whether Ra or Uasar, as an indi- 
vidual personage, I will now quote several which shew the 
solar potency pantheistically extended as Erikepaios.* I need 
not refer at length to the familiar episode of the murder of 
Uasar by Typhon, which is related with crude Euemerism by 
Diodoros, and with considerable philosophical insight by Plou- 
tarchos; but may remind the reader, in the words of Mr. 
Cooper, that Uasar “ was considered to have reigned in Egypt, 
and to have been dethroned and slain by Typhon, who cut him 
to pieces, scattering portions of his body throughout the coun- 
try.”+ His son, Har Teti, “the Conqueror,” avenges him, and 
his sisters Uasi and Nebthi collected his scattered remains, 
raising temple-tombs over them. The connection of the slain 
and mutilated Uasar with kosmic life is well shewn in the 


* i.e. “Spring-time-garden-growth,” an Orphik phase of Dionysos, the life- 
potency. 


; Archaie Dict. in voe. Osiris. 
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incident mentioned by Ploutarchos, that when the coffin con- 
taining his remains was washed ashore near Byblos, the foliage 
grew up rapidly all around, so as entirely to conceal it.* 

The following quotation is from a papyrus of the time of the 
Hellenik rule in Kam, and which was “found in the ruins of 
Thebes, in the interior of a statue representing Osiris.” M. de 
Hossack, who has translated it into both French and English, 
remarks that it refers “to the resurrection and renewed birth 
of Osiris (the type of man after his death), who, in this quality, 
is identified with the Sun, the diurnal renewal of which con- 
stantly recalled the idea of a birth eternally renewed.”+ The 
two divine sisters invoke Uasar and beseech him to appear, as 
his enemies are vanquished, and Nebthi is with him and “ pro- 
tects his members eternally,” an allusion to his dismemberment 
by the wicked Set-Typhon. At length he appears to them 


Moon, and Uasi exclaims : 


“ Hail, O god An!t 
Thou in the firmament shinest upon us each day. 
Thou hast taken possession of the heavens ; 
Thou dost illuminate us like Ra each day ; 
Thou shinest upon us like Atumu. 
Gods and men live because they behold thee. 
Thou givest light to the Two Worlds ;§ 
Thou dost navigate in the heights. 
Hail to the divine Lord! 





* Peri Isidos, xv. + Records of the Past, ii. 118. 


t As Amen-Ra is “the Bull in An” or Heliopolis, so Uasar in his solar phase 
is the god An, lord of the solar city, the Semitic title of which was Beth-shemesh 
(cf. Jer. xliii. 13), i.e. “the-house-of-Samas,” the Sun-god, whose priest was 
Pati-para (Potipherah, Gen. xli. 45), “ the-Devoted-to-Ra.” There are some curious 
resemblances between various important archaic names of divinity. An reminds 
us of the Akkadian An, Ana, or Anna; Assyrian Anu; Gk. Anos, “The High god.” 
Uasar, too, recalls the Assyrian Asur, whose prototypes appear to have been the 
kosmic Diad, or divine couple, Ki-sar and A-sar, called Kissare and Asséros by 
Damaskios, and representing the expanse lower and upper, or together all space, 
just as Uasar (Osiris) is the kosmico-solar demiurge. 


§ i.e. to both Upper and Under-world, as the diurnal and nocturnal sun. 
D2 
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There is no god like unto thee. 

Heaven hath thy soul ; 

Earth hath thy remains ; 

The lower heaven is in possession of thy mysteries.” 


Here we see the kosmogonic Uasar-Dionysos assimilated 


with Ra; not, however, as an individual personage, but because 
the sun is the customary protagonist of the material universe. 


So Uasi continues her invocation : 


“T have come to contemplate thee. 
Thy beauties are in the midst of the sacred Eye. 
Thou who comest to us as a child each month, 
We do not cease to contemplate thee. 
Thine emanation heightens the brilliancy 
Of the stars of the firmament. 
The glorious emanation which proceedeth from thee 
Giveth life to gods and men, reptiles and quadrupeds. 
Thou comest to us from thy retreat at thy time, 
To spread the water of thy soul, 
To distribute the bread of thy being, 
That the gods may live and men also,” 


Thus the living Soul of the World, enshrined in materiality, 


is the general support; as “all kinds of profitable grain and 
corn were produced from” the body of the primeval and kosmic 
Tranic bull.* The above-quoted invocation of Uasar was acted 
as a kind of Mystery Play, one of the stage directions being, 
“Two women [representatives of Uasi and Nebthi], beautiful 
in their members, having been introduced, are made to sit 
down on the ground at the principal door of the Great Hall.” 


Closely allied with the last extract is The Book of Respira- 


tions, also translated by M. de Hossack, and which “ probably 
dates from the epoch of the Ptolemies.” 





“Commencement of the Book of Respirations 
Made by Uasi for her brother Uasar, 
To give life to his soul, 
To give life to his body, 
To rejuvenate all his members anew ; 


* Bleeck, Avesta, ii. 30. 
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That he may reach the horizon with his father, the Sun ; 
That his soul may rise to heaven in the disk of the Moon ;* 





* We seem here to have an instance of the well-known doctrine of the Ascent of 
Souls. According to the theory set forth in the tractate of Ploutarchos, Concerning 
the Face in the Moon’s Orb, man is composed of body, psyche (soul), and nous, 
After the first death, or separation between soul and body, the former, which con- 
tains the nous, is purified by an aerial penance, and at length, in the case of good 
souls, enters the Moon. After a lengthy sojourn, there occurs the separation 
between the nous (mind) and the soul, the former flying upwards to be re-united 
with the Sun, as the Uasarian is mystically made one with Uasar, whilst the soul 
becomes absorbed in the Moon. But evil souls may not enter the tranquil lunar 
region, being driven away by the dread face in the orb. This myth of the face 
was archaic, for Epigenes of Sikyon, “the most ancient writer of tragedy” (Souidas, 
in voc. Thespis), in a lost work, called The Poetry of Orpheus, says that the Theo- 
loger called “the moon Gorgonian on account of the face in it” (Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Stromata, v. 8); and Serapion, an Alexandrine physician of the third 
century B.C., thought that “the face seen in the moon isthe soul of the Sibylla” 
(ibid. i. 15. Sibylla, i.e. “counsel of Zeus,” is a general name given to various 
shadowy and prophetic females of classical antiquity, to whom the composition of 
divers late and anonymous verses was attributed). Okellos, the Lucanian, who 
lived earlier than Platon, in his tractate On the Nature of the Whole, observes: 
“The moon is the isthmus which connects the immortal life with generated exist- 
ence,” for the psychical existence, as above noticed, is unable to pass this last and 
lowest of the heavenly circlers into the purer noetic region beyond and above. The 
moon, according to Platon (Laws, x.), has a soul like the sun (“This soul of the 
sun, which is better than the sun, ought by every man to be deemed a god”—ibid.), 
and he treats of the Ascent of Souls in his vision of Er the Pamphylian (Republic, 
x.), which “is converted by Cicero into the ‘Somnium Scipionis’” (Jowett, The 
Dialogues of Plato, iii. 185). Clemens, commenting on Platon’s account of Er, 
remarks: “ Perhaps Platon alludes to the fact that the path for souls to ascension 
lies through the twelve signs of the Zodiac”’ (Stromata, v. 14; vide also Macrobius, 
In Somnium Scipionis). I do not doubt that the ancient Hymn-writer, alluded to 
by Epigenes, called the moon Gorgonian, for I think the moon herself was the 
original Gorgo, from which name various words signifying terrible in appearance 
are derived. The word is akin to orge, which is connected with ‘‘a notion of 
swelling with emotion or desire” (Liddell and Scott, in voc. Orge), and seems to 
apply to the waxing moon, the Akkadian Enzuna, or “ Lord-of-growth.”” As there 
is but one Moon, so originally there was only a single Gorgo; but imagination, once 
aroused, rapidly multiplies monsters. All the myths which recount the antagonism 
between the Gorgo and bright day-powers, such as Athene and Perseus (cf. Mytho- 
logy of the Aryan Nations, ii. 350 et seq.), will apply equally to the Moon as to the 
Darkness, and indeed far more suitably; for this view reveals the reason of the 
dread beauty of Medousa, whose surrounding serpents are the lunar rays of light 
(as to the Aryan Serpent of Light, vide ibid. i. 428). The Moon, like the Sun, is 
both kindly and terrible, Hecate as well as Selene, and in her dread Gorgonian 
phase is indissolubly linked with the terrors of the night, the horror of darkness, 
evil dreams, “wicked apparitions” (Akkadian Hymn), lunacy and witchcraft. 
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That his body may shine in the stars in the bosom of Nut. 


Here Uasar is the mysterious life-spirit which animates the 
universe, specially connected with sun and moon, but also 
appearing all around, and particularly in the starry splendour 
of space. It will be observed that the work is of late date. 
As the progress of Uasar is applied to and followed by every. 
Uasarian, the writer continues : 


“ Hail to the Uasar So-and-so !” 


namely, the particular deceased individual whose obsequies 
are being celebrated. 


“Thou art purified of all sin, of all crime ; 
Stone of Trutht is thy name. 
Thy soul is received in the barque with Uasar ; 
Thy soul is divinized in the Hall of Seb.t 
Thou art justified for ever and ever ; 
Thine individuality is permanent.§ 
Thy face is illuminated near the Sun. 
Thy soul liveth near to Amen. 
Thy flesh is on thy bones like unto thy form on earth. 
Thou receivest bread, with the souls of the gods. 
Thy heart is the heart of Ra. 
Thy members are the members of the great God. 
Thou livest for ever and ever. 
Thy soul liveth in heaven for ever. 
Thou dost follow Ra, 
Thou dost follow Uasar. 
Thy soul liveth for ever and ever.” 


Here it is most interesting to notice how the two antago- 
nistic principles of individual existence and kosmic life meet 





“Her own form becomes more and more fearful. Like Kerberos, she assumes 
three heads or faces” (Mythology of the Aryan Nations, ii. 142), three Gorgon sis- 
ters, one of which is drakontic. 

* The Upper Hemisphere of heaven personified. Cf. Daniel xii. 3. 

t Cf. Gen. xlix. 24. 

t i.e. the vault of heaven formed by his consort, Nut, who corresponds with the 
Akkadian Ziku, Gk. Sige, the primitive substance of the universe, celestial ocean, 
“mare magnum sine fine.” 

§ A grand truth; the death-blow to all “remerging in the general soul.” 
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and clash. But although the writer, whether wittingly or not, 
contradicts himself in pantheistically uniting the Uasarian to 
“the great god,” or Uasar, yet the former and better view on 
the whole triumphs grandly: the justification of the soul, its 
likeness and approximation to the Sun-god, the resurrection of 
the body, the permanence of form and of individuality, are all 
asserted with unfaltering belief. 

In the Neapolitan Stele, “an inscription of the Persian 
period,” translated by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, we have the kosmic 
Sun-god thus invoked : 

“Ruler of the districts, who risest to enlighten the earth, 

Whose right eye is the Solar Disk, 

Whose left eye is the Moon, 

Whose spirit is the Dawn, 

From whose nostrils issues the North Wind.” 

This is the full-fledged, later great kosmic god of pantheism, 
who also appears in that “highly pantheistic hymn,” the In- 
scription of Daryavush I. at El-Khargeh, already quoted. The 
adorers who pray to their father “are the four elements divided 
into the male and female principle,” and represented as “ snake- 
headed and frog-headed, holding their hands up in adoration.”* 
The solar god in his kosmic character is thus addressed by 
them : 

“Thy soul is the ark and four pillars of the two heavens. 
Thou art youth and age. 
Thou givest life to the earth by thy streams. 
Thou art heaven, thou art earth, 
Thou art fire, thou art water, thou art air.” 


In a Hymn to Uasar, which probably belongs to the reign 
of Thothmes I., perhaps about B.C. 1550, or 1000 years earlier 
than the last quotations, it is interesting to observe the progress 
towards pantheism, and to see how easily the idea of universal 
potency glides into belief in a pantheistic divinity. 

“Hail! Uasar, king of the gods, 

Of many names, of holy transformations, 


* Records of the Past, viii. 135. 
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Mysterious soul, Soul of the Sun, 

For him the ground brings forth in abundance ; 

In obedience to him is the upper heaven and its stars. 

The morning constellations are his dwellings, 

As also the reposing constellations.* 

He has made this world with his hand. 

He shines at the horizon ; 

His diadem accompanies the stars. 

He judges the world as he likes. 

The circuit of the solar disk is under his management, 

The winds, the waters, and all vegetables. 

A god of seeds, he gives all herbs and the abundance of the 
ground.t 

He affords plentifulness and gives it to all the earth. 

Every one is in adoration, every one glorifies his goodness. 

Mild is his love for us; his tenderness enviruns our hearts. 

Both worlds are at rest : ‘ 

Evil flies, and earth becomes fecundant peaceably under its lord. 

Mild is thy heart, O Ounnefer,t son of Uasi.” 


It is manifest at a glance how vastly superior is this Hymn 
to that of El-Khargeh. The great Divinity has made and 
judges the world ; he is not the animated kosmos ; the starry 
heaven obeys him ; even the mysterious solar disk is “under 
his management ;” whilst his divine goodness and tender regard 
for his creatures are beautifully set forth. But yet he dwells 
in the stars and shines at the horizon, and his transformations 
can scarcely be distinguished from those of the all-surrounding 
matter; and thus a descent to a mere god-world, a mighty 
indwelling potency, Power without Intelligence, is easy, and 
has, indeed, already begun. 

Lastly, in the Funereal Ritual, the kosmical aspect of the 
Sun-god, though comparatively subdued, is yet quite apparent. 
In an enumeration of the names and titles of Uasar, we read: 

“Uasar, the good being, the living, 
Dwelling in existence, dwelling in grain, 
In the south, in the north, the great soul, 





* The fixed stars. + Cf. Dionysos Karpios and Erikepaios. 
t “The good being.” 
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In heaven, on earth, in the secret place, 

In the ark, eternal ruler, in all lands, 

The bull, the sun, who dwells in the west, 
Uasar in all his creation, in all his disguises, 
In all his crowns, in all places.” * 


And such is the kosmic Sun-god of Kam. 


III. Basis AND REsULT OF KaAmic SoLaR RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


In summarizing Kamic ideas respecting the Sun-power, we 
observe a distinct dual line of thought, in the main harmo- 
nious. Firstly, the mighty star is regarded physically as the 
solar photosphere ; and, secondly, as the abode or manifestation 
of a divine personage, king, ruler and judge. The physical 
power by degrees is pantheistically extended into an indwell- 
ing soul of the world, and the divine personage is brought into 
immediate relations both with the human race collectively, 
and also with each individual member of it. All these ideas 
are archaic, but some certainly precede others. Thus the 
pantheistic divinity is a comparatively late ideal; this is 
equally apparent both from the texts cited, and still more so 
from the necessities of the case, for more complex concepts 
invariably succeed the simpler. If, according to a dictum of 
Professor Max Miiller, “It was by a slow process that the 
human mind elaborated the idea of one supreme Godhead,’+ 
still more tardy must have been the process which, grasping 
the unity of the Kosmos, endowed it as a single animal? 
with supreme inherent potency, to the degradation of all higher 
power. For this theory of being necessitates the consideration 
and negation of the former belief; it is eminently unanthropo- 
morphic, and therefore almost the last at which man’s natural 
cogitations would arrive. Again, the idea of the unity of the 





* Funereal Ritual, cxlii. 

+ As a clear and sharply-defined dogma, I presume; for a general belief in a 
divine Father of unlimited authority is as old as the hills. 

t Cf. the Platonic language: ‘‘ The Creator intended that the animal should be 
as far as possible a perfect whole” (Zimaios). 
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sun arises primarily and naturally ; it is subsequent arbitrary 
thought which divides the luminary into the diurnal and the 
nocturnal,—Ra the mid-day sun, Kheper the prolific sun, 
Haremakhu the horizon sun, Tum the setting sun, Mentu the 
rising sun, Fenti the climbing sun, Atumu the chthonian sun, 
Harpakrut the new-born wintry sun, Aten the power of the 
solar disk, Uasar the suffering sun, and the like. We find, 
then, as a most archaic residuum, the purely physical and the 
purely mental. It cannot be shewn from ancient Kam that 
man’s ideas of divinity, justice, the soul, good and evil, were 
derived from his cogitations upon the material universe around 
him. Go back to the dawn period of this venerable civiliza- 
tion, and you will still find belief in the Invisible uncompro- 
misingly held. The introduction of animal worship—that is, 
its formal and public sanction—is by a tradition of great autho- 
rity ascribed to king Kakau of the second dynasty ; but no 
period can be named when a ruling Mind was not revered, 
and abstract principles, such as justice, good and evil, fully 
accepted. It is a familiar characteristic of the untrained intel- 
ligence to be surprised at that which differs from its own ideas 
and customary method of procedure ; and the inquiry, Why do 
you do this? or, Why do you not do that? generally means no 
more on analysis than, Why do you not do as I do, or should 
do under similar circumstances? All wonder, though by no 
means necessarily ignoble, is yet essentially childish ; and such 
infantine capacities as I refer to may very probably be asto- 
nished at Kamic peculiarity, and marvel that the mental stand- 
point of the inhabitants of the Hapi Valley differed so widely 
from their own. But the trained and patient inquirer, though 
he may be both surprised and amused at the apparent vagaries 
of thought, will neither be puzzled by them nor repelled from 
a careful consideration of the problem, will penetrate its laby- 
rinthine intricacies, and reveal a common belief as the neces- 
sary product of a common humanity. At first apparently 
inexpressibly intricate, the Sun-god in all his names and dis- 
guises now stands before us, identical with the kosmico-solar 
and psychical Dionysos of Assyrians and Hellenes ; and the 
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result of the analysis of the sun-myth of the Hapi will be 
found to be not inharmonious with that of the Perath Valley. 
The treatment, the local colouring, of this picture are Kamic ; 
the burning luminary and cloudless sky, pylon and portico, 
ibis and hawk, ape and serpent, cat and crocodile, manners, 
customs and modes of thought. These external circumstances 
and influences, here as everywhere, produce those strongiy 
developed peculiarities which constitute special national reli- 
gions. But although the visible world must influence the form 
of the expression of man’s mind, yet the intrinsic character of 
the latter remains unchanged. As the same sun shines on 
many lands, so the same spirit gazes on many surroundings. 
In Kam, as elsewhere, the Sun appears as both physical and 
spiritual; but by ancient Neilos the things of the Soul, the 
splendour of its possible destiny, and the occult mysteries of 
existence, display themselves in overpowering proportion, whilst 
the physical aspect is justly treated as comparatively secondary 
and unimportant. 

Amongst many errors which connect themselves with an 
inquiry like the present, there are two to be especially avoided. 
The first is the opinion that the entire inhabitants of this 
planet prior to the Christian era, with the exception of a very 
small body of Israelites, and perhaps some half-dozen Hellenik 
philosophers, were miserable Pagans, sunk in the grossest 
idolatry, who knew nothing or scarcely anything of truth, and 
who can consequently teach us nothing. Thus in works writ- 
ten to assist the Biblical student, I have seen the religious 
belief of the ancient world described, in the words of Job, as 
“a land of darkness, as darkness itself, of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as darkness,” when 
in truth such a description only applies to the writer's ideas 
on the subject. The second error, one held by a very different 
body of individuals, asserts that man’s religion has invariably 
arisen from his contemplation of the visible, that so-called 
Paganism, though interesting as a study, is yet essentially 
childish and trivial, and that Christianity is one of its later 
phases. And Kam, with her gigantic span of history and her 
grand grasp on divine realities, shall answer these vain theo- 
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rists ; and by her inestimable jewels of belief, “that on the 
stretch’d forefinger of all Time sparkle for ever,” shall shew 
the former class that in her hoary age she has forgotten more 
than perchance they ever really knew ; and shall prove to the 
latter that far back as the historic telescope can reach, mind 
and things spiritual are first and reign for ever. It was when 
archaic faith was banished, and truth concealed beneath cob- 
webs, that the divine Father, who in sundry ways and divers 
manners spake in times past unto the sires of the human race, 
at length, in the continuance of the same expanding scheme 
of revelation, spake alike unto Kam and unto ourselves by 
His Son. And He, the one God and Father of all, who once 
called His Son out of Egypt,* has called sons thence in every 
age, though Abraham might be ignorant of them, and Israel 
acknowledge them not. When we read those grand, unwaver- 
ing declarations of the surpassing nature and certain immor- 
tality of the soul, the permanence of individuality, the con- 
summation of bliss in the presence of the glorified Sun-god, 
the everlasting triumph of good over evil, of Kosmos over 
Chaos, disfigured and degraded though the faith undoubtedly 
became, we cannot but deem that princes—of belief as well as 
of building,”of concept as well as of conquest—have come out 
of Egypt, and that Ethiopia has stretched out her hands unto 


God. 
RoBerT BROWN, JUN. 





IIL—SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. 


Ir may be assumed that Social Democracy in Germany is 
of sufficient interest to English people generally to make an 
acquaintance with its principles desirabie. Of the 5,401,021 
votes recorded at the Imperial Elections in the year 1877, 
more than 493,288 were given by Social Democrats for their 
candidates. These candidates were 43 in number, of whom 
12 were returned. At the elections last year, though con- 
ducted under panic, 9 Social Democrats were successful, in 








* Ch Hosea xi. 1 with S. Matthew ii. 15. 
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spite of the combined efforts of all other parties, aided by the 
vast influence of the Government ; and although the party 
confined its exertions to a much smaller number of seats than 
in 1877, no fewer than 450,000 votes were given by its mem- 
bers. Taking into account infractions of the secrecy of the 
ballot, and such influence as the Government can bring to bear 
upon their opponents, this number of votes will represent at 
least two millions of German people—men, women and youths 
—who must be considered earnest Social Democrats. Nor is it 
for its numbers merely that the party commands attention. Its 
ideas are much more than the baseless dreams of enthusiasts, 
or the shallow philosophy of untaught demagogues. They are 
ideas that have been thought out by logical and acute minds, 
and the treasures of ancient and modern social philosophy and 
history have been laid under full contribution in their support. 
Social philosophers and political economists of an entirely 
different school have at last perceived that the social principles 
of Social Democracy must be seriously reckoned with. Nor 
are the men who represent these principles—Rodbertus, Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels—economists 
of a calibre whom social writers can afford to despise. Their 
modesty might be impaired, but the fact could not, Bere they all 
to declare, with Lassalle, that they wrote every line armed with 
the entire culture of their century. Recent events in Ger- 
many itself have brought into what foreigners think too clear 
light, the estimate Germans have formed of the importance of 
the movement. The Anti-Socialist Bill of 1878 will remain 
a very distinct historical index of the height to which the 
national fear of it once rose. And although the International 
Association of Labourers is no longer a force as an association, 
the social and economical ideas of its most philosophical and 
learned leaders, who are Germans and the leaders of the Social 
Democrats, still remain the social philosophy and political eco- 
nomy of millions of the working people of Europe, and will 
' sooner or later have to be seriously dealt with, particularly . 
if the political and industrial heavens long continue as dark 
as they now are. Times of distress are also times of silent, if 
not violent, revolution. 
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This paper will pass unnoticed the history of Social Demo- 
cracy in Germany, and confine itself to an account of its prin- 
ciples, following as a guide the programme adopted by the 
whole party at Gotha in May, 1874. This programme is the 
joint product of the two sections into which the party had up 
to that time been divided—the followers of Lassalle and the 
more advanced section who may be called the disciples of 
Marx. It is important also to observe that the Social Demo- 
crats are not the only Socialists in Germany. There are two 
or three sections of Christian Socialists, with organizations and 
a literature of their own, and their principles and labours also 
deserve careful study. We now confine ourselves to radical 
Socialism. 

THe GotHa ProcRaMME. 


“T. Labour is the source of all wealth and all culture, and inas- 
much as to constitute it a general benefit it requires the co-operation 
of society, it follows that its entire product, under a system of com- 
pulsory labour, belongs to society, that is, to the whole of its members 
by equal right, to every one according to his reasonable necessities. 

“In society as now constituted, the instruments of labour are 
monopolized by the capitalist class ; the dependence of the labour- 
ing class th@reby produced is the cause of misery and thraldom in 
every shape. 

“The emancipation of labour requires the conversion of the 
instruments of labour into the common property of society and the 
associated management of collective labour, together with the employ- 
ment of its product for the public weal, and the division of that 
product according to principles of justice. 

“The emancipation of labour must be the work of the labouring 
class itself, in relation to which all other classes are only a reaction- 
ary mass. 

“II. Starting from these principles, the Socialistic Labour Party of 
Germany endeavours by ail lawful means to bring about the free 
state and socialistic society, deliverance from the iron law of wages 
by the abolition of the system of hired labour, the cessation of unjust 
advantages (ausbeutung) in every form, the removal of all social and 
political inequality. 

“The Socialist Labour Party of Germany, although primarily 
confining its efforts to its own country, is alive to the international 
character of the Labourers’ movement, and determined to fulfil all 
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the duties that its international character imposes upon this class 
in order to make the brotherhood of all men a reality. 


“The Socialist Labour Party of Germany demands, with a view 
to prepare the way for the solution of the social question, the forma- 
tion of Productive Co-operative Associations with State aid under 
the democratic control of the labouring people. The Productive 
Co-operative Associations must be started for industrial and agri- 
cultural operations on such a scale, that the Socialistic organization of 
labour in general may arise from them. 

“The Socialist Labour Party of Germany demands as bases of the 
State : 

“(1.) Universal, equal, direct suffrage for all members of the 
nation, who have reached their twentieth year, at all muni- 
cipal and parliamentary elections, voting being compulsory 
and secret, and to take place on a Sunday or a holiday. 

“(2.) Direct legislation by the people. The declaration of war 
to rest with the people. 

“(3.) Universal military training. National defence instead of 
standing armies. 

“(4.) The abolition of all exceptional legislation, particularly 
laws limiting the freedom of the press, association, and public 
meetings ; in general, the abolition of all laws which limit 
the free expression of opinion, free thought and@nquiry. 

“(5.) Judicial decisions to lie with the people. Justice to be 
administered gratis. 

“(6.) Universal and equal education by the State. Universal 
compulsory school attendance. Free education in schools of 
every grade. Religion to be declared a private matter. 

“The Socialist Labour Party of Germany demands under the 
existing order of society : 

“(1.) The greatest possible extension of political rights and 
privileges in the sense of the above demands. 

“(2.) In the place of all existing taxes, especially of indirect 
taxes, which press so heavily upon the people, a single pro- 
gressive income-tax for the State and the municipality. 

“(3.) Unlimited freedom of association. 

“(4.) A legal labour-day answering to the necessities of society. 
Prohibition of Sunday labour. 

“(5.) Prohibition of children’s labour, and of women’s labour 

as far as it is injurious to health and morality. 

“(6,) Protective laws for the life and health of the labourer ; 
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sanitary control of labourers’ dwellings ; inspection of mines, 
factories, workshops, and home industries, by officers chosen 
by the work-people. An effective law of compensation for 
injuries. 

“(7.) Regulation of prison labour. 

“(8.) Complete self-management for all labourers’ provident 
societies.” 

Before proceeding to the examination of this manifesto, it 
may be best to give a brief account of three of the primary 
terms of the political economy of the party. These terms are 
value, capital, and the wage-law. 

Value as belonging to commodities, wares, &c., Marx and his 
followers say, is labour, and nothing else than the labour they 
have cost constitutes their value. The measure of labour is 
time, and time is the measure of value. The value of a commo- 
dity is, therefore, the amount of human labour it has cost to pro- 
duce it. And as human labour varies in productiveness with 
different persons and different advantages, the measure of value 
must not be any man’s labour, but the labour demanded to 
produce the commodity by the average workman with gene- 
rally available helps. The present value of linen is determined 
by the amgnnt of time now needful for its production with the 
aid of machines of average power. Before the invention of 
power-looms, its value was fixed by the average amount of 
time consumed in its production by the hand-loom. The sum, 
expressed in time, of the labour required in any condition of 
society for the production of an article, constitutes its value. 
Marx and Lassalle borrowed this theory of value from Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, though it seems that Smith did not hold 
it consistently.* The deduction of it and its Socialistic appli- 
cation are the original part of Marx’s treatment of the theory. 
The French Socialist Proudhon had, however, before Marx, 
deduced the more obvious Socialistic inferences that it readily 
supplies.+ 





* Marx’s laboured and somewhat obscure statement and proof of his theory is 
given in his large work, Das Capital, Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, von 
Karl Marx (2nd ed.), Hamburg, 1873, Vol. I. pp. 9—47. 

+ Rossbach, Geschichte der Gesellschaft, vii. p. 114 sq. (1875); Schaffle, Kapi- 
talismus und Socialismus, p. 375 sq. (1870). 
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The definition of capital accepted by Marx and Lassalle is 
less orthodox than their definition of value. Ordinary political 
economy defines capital as wealth appropriated to reproductive 
purposes, or as wealth that is necessarily consumed in creating 
more wealth. This definition Marx and Lassalle reject. The 
latter maintains* that the whole school of liberal politi- 
cal economists have failed to state the real nature of capital. 
Lassalle produces} the following case as a test of the received 
doctrine. There is an Indian in the primeval forests of Ame- 
rica, with his bow in his hand as his means of livelihood. Is 
he a capitalist? Is his bow capital? It must be, if the com- 
mon idea of capital is correct. It is wealth applied to the 
production of wealth. Yet the reader is unwilling to pro- 
nounce the Indian a capitalist. But suppose he overcomes 
his first objection to do so, and decides that the Indian’s bow 
is capital and himself a capitalist. He must then be shewn his 
error. Let him suppose himself for a moment in those prime- 
val forests, with his bow at his side. Let him suppose, further, 
that he gets tired of chasing the fleet prey, and throws down 
his capital—his bow. Would he find any way of so depositing 
his capital as to make it bring him in an income? Surely 
not. And it is precisely this power of yielding income that 
constitutes capital. It may be supposed, further, that the bow 
is given to an Indian in exchange for some of his prey, or a skin, 
or a nugget of gold. But none of these things can be depo- 
sited in the backwoods so as to yield an income. That they 
may be made productive, interest-bearing, they must be taken 
to countries where European conditions are found. But, again, 
those conditions were found as little in ancient times, when 
the labourer himself employed his own wealth for further pro- 
duction. They arose when the division of labour was intro- 
duced ; when production for the world’s markets commenced ; 
when labour was employed by those who did not themselves 
own it, but simply found the money to pay for it. Capital, 
therefore, is the money that is employed in the production of 





* Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch, p. 54. + Ibid. p. 130 sq. 
VOL. XVI. E 
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wares for the world’s markets, under a system of free competi- 
tion and hired labour. Under such conditions, money becomes 
capital, bears interest, multiplies while its owner sleeps. But 
such conditions are comparatively modern. It was only after 
the French Revolution that they were fully realized.* This is, 
in brief, Lassalle’s account of the nature of capital. Marx+ 
says tersely, quoting an old English economist, “It is money 
that begets money ;” Schramm,} “Only those commodities 
are capital the possession of which procures income without 
labour.” If their account of capital is accepted, of course 
Marx and Lassalle are right when they pronounce it a “histo- 
rical category” which arose under certain conditions of society 
and may disappear when they are changed. 

We now come to the wages-law, which holds such a promi- 
nent place in all Socialistic writings. It generally goes by the 
name under which Lassalle first proclaimed it to the working 
men of his country, “the iron wages-law.” It forms one of 
the great agitator’s most effective battle-cries. The statement 
and illustration of it were the most irresistible portion of his 
appeal to the working classes. When he first stated it to the 
working men of Leipzig, he said : § 

“This iron and cruel law, gentlemen, you must above all things 
engrave deep, deep into your hearts, and in all your thinking you 
must make it your starting-point. I may take this opportunity to 
indicate to you and to the entire labouring class an infallible means 
by which you may once for all escape being deceived and led astray. 
To every one that speaks to you of the amelioration of the condition 
of the labouring class, you must at once put the question, whether he 
acknowledges this law or not? If he does not acknowledge it, you 
must at the very commencement say that this man either intends to 
deceive you or has the most miserable acquaintance with the science 
of political economy. For there is not even in the liberal school a 
single political economist of note who denies this law.” 

Lassalle states this fundamental law of his system thus :|| 

“The average wages of labour remain always reduced to the 


* Herr Bastiat Schulze von Delitzsch, p. 147. + Das Capital, p. 138, 
t Grundziige der National-Oekonomie (Leipzig, 1876), p. 47. 
§ Antwortschreiben, p. 14. | Lbid. p. 13. 
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means of subsistence that are required, according to the habits of 
a nation, for the support of existence and the propagation of the 
species. This is the point around which the actual day’s wages 
always oscillate, without being ever able for long either to rise 
above or to fall below it. They cannot rise permanently above this 
average, for in that case there would result from the comfortable 
and improved condition of the labourers an increase of population, 
and therewith of the supply of hands, which would reduce wages 
again to and below their former level. Neither can wages fall per- 
manently below the necessary means of existence, for in that case 
there would arise emigration, abstention from marriage and procrea- 
tion, and finally a diminution of the number of labourers by their 
wretched condition, producing thus a falling off of the supply of 
hands, and as a consequence the rise of wages to their former level.” 
The political economists of Germany have found it easier 
to discover weak places in this law than to disprove its gene- 
ral validity.** In the teeth of the present wide-spread fall 
of wages in this land of trades’ unions, Brentano’s powerful 
argument against it, derived from the supposed ability of com- 
binations of working men to keep up wages, seems only too 
likely to form a striking confirmation of its substantial truth. 
Certainly Mehring is greatly mistaken when he supposes that 
“the iron wage-law is in England an idle bugbear.” But while 
holding to the general validity of the law, subsequent Socialist 
economists have corrected Lassalle’s statement of it in impor- 
tant respects. Marx no longer looks for the source of surplus 
labour, with its immediate effects in lowering wages, to an 
absolute increase of population consequent upon high wages. 
“The course of life that characterizes modern industry, which takes 
the form of a decennial cyclus, interrupted by smaller variations, of 
periods of moderate activity, production under high pressure, crisis 
and stagnation, is based upon the constant creation, greater or smaller 
absorption, and fresh creation of an industrial reserve army, of 
surplus population. In return, the vicissitudes of the industrial 








* Franz Mehring, Die deutsche Social Demokratie, 2nd ed. (1878), p. 189; 
Lujo Brentano, Die Arbeiteryilden der Gegenwart (1871), II. ch. iii.; F. A. Lange, 
Die Arbeiterfrage. 3rd ed. (1875), p. 189 sq. This latter is an admirable little 
book by the lamented author of the Geschichte des Materialismus, which deserves 
to be translated. 
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eyclus recruit surplus population, and become one of its most ener- 
getic agents of reproduction.” * 

Having given some account of three of the most important 
and frequently occurring terms of Social Democracy, we now 
come to our programme. It falls into two main sections. The 
first of these presents the fundamental principles of the econo- 
mical theory adopted by the party, in the first place, and then 
goes on to state the reconstruction of society which is contem- 
plated in accordance with that theory. This section deals with 
general principles, and states theoretical claims and distant 
hopes rather than immediate expectations and present work. 
It is the second section which deals with the latter. It describes 
the political, economical and industrial reforms which are to 
prepare the way for the Socialistic State, as well as the funda- 
mental principles of that State itself. 

The first clause of the programme introduces the Socialist 
theory of the real origin, the proper ownership, and the just 
distribution of wealth. The source of wealth is labour, its 
rightful owner is society, and the principle of righteous distri- 
bution is that of the labourers’ reasonable necessities. 

The proposition that labour is the sole source of wealth is 
the corner-stone of the Socialistic system. We have already 
given an account of Marx’s theory of value, and may now pass 
at once to some of the economical and social consequences of 
it which appear in the allied theory of wealth. If labour 
is the sole source of wealth, only labourers are useful mem- 
bers of society. If labour is the sole source of wealth, it 
is an injustice that the labourers should not themselves enjoy 
the entire produce of their toil. Hence two great demands : 
society must suffer no drones, and the reward of labour must 
be its undiminished product. These demands imply a radical 
reconstruction of the existing economical system. As things 
now are, the toiling millions create the world’s wealth, and the 
idle drones enjoy it. And when the possessors of the world’s 
wealth are not altogether idle, their share of the produce of 


* Das Capital, Vol. 1. p. 657; comp. Most’s adaptation of Marx’s book, Capital 
und Arbeit (2nd ed.), p. 47. 
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Sieonte is seteally out of proportion to their shane of the toil 
expended in its production. In fact, they to whom by right 
the good things of life belong, say the Social Democrats, are 
the disinherited millions, while they who are in actual posses- 
sion of them are the few whose claim is at best no higher than 
that of lucky adventurers. In the good time that will arrive 
with the Socialist State, those that convert the products of 
nature into objects of human desire, directly or indirectly, by 
the labour of either the hand or the brain, will divide in just 
proportions their own creation. 

But here comes in another important principle. Wealth is 
not simply the creation of human toil. It is the creation of 
human toil in society. The individual standing alone is help- 
less in such a world as this. It is by the co-operation of his 
brothers that he produces anything valuable. The thing he 
produces belongs therefore, not to him, but to society. He 
may not call it his own, but only enjoy a common share in it. 
The Gotha programme proposes that the individual’s share of 
the product of common labour shall be awarded “according to 
equal right and his reasonable necessities.” This language is 
most likely intentionally obscure. The theory of distribution 
is one of those points which Socialists find it hard to settle. 
They propose various principles upon which it may be done, 
always “with justice.” Some will have all to fare alike, neither 
ability nor indeed virtue being anything else than Nature’s 
sovereign gift ; others will have each man to reap according to 
the work he has done; but a third and a fourth party object 
to payment by results, and dispute between themselves whe- 
ther the labour expended shall be paid for by the time or by 
the self-denial it has cost ; and, finally, in our programme, we 
find yet another view, “to each according to his reasonable 
necessities.” Moreover, when the principle of distribution 
according to necessities has been accepted, there arises the 
difficulty of deciding what necessities shall be considered rea- 
sonable.* Still it would be neither generous nor just to press 


* Mehring, pp. 257, 273, 281; “Schuster, e, Die Secial- Demehratic (Stuttgart, 
1876, 2nd ed.), p. 146 sq. 
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unduly the disagreement of Socialists on this point. The 
existing principle of distribution cannot be justified on either 
rational or moral or religious grounds, but has to be put up 
with as a hideous necessity, to the distress of all right-thinking 
people from Job’s days downwards. On the other hand, some- 
thing can be said in harmony with reason, morals and religion, 
for almost every one of the principles suggested by Socialists. 
Whether any of them could be adopted in such an imperfect 
world as this is at present, is another question. 

The second paragraph of the programme asserts that capi- 
talists have monopolized the instruments of labour, that the 
dependence of the working classes is the consequence of that 
monopoly, and that this dependence is the cause of misery and 
slavery in every form. Each of these statements needs some 
explanation. By the term instruments of labour, or, as we 
sometimes have it, instruments or means of production, Social- 
ists understand whatever labour requires to enable it to be 
productive; for instance, land, water, roads, raw material, 
machinery, the necessaries of life. It will be seen that this is 
another name for what political economists generally denomi- 
nate capital. But Socialists, as we saw above, give a much 
narrower definition of capital. By the monopoly of these 
means of production, two things appear to be understood. 
There is the general fact that already the instruments of pro- 
duction are practically, though not theoretically, placed beyond 
the reach of those whose only wealth is their hands. The few 
exceptional instances of poor men becoming capitalists, when 
the fortunate circumstances that helped them are taken into 
account, only tend to prove the rule* And then there is the 
cumulative power of capital, its tendency to concentration in 
larger masses in fewer hands. The owners of land become 
fewer, and the few “lay field to field.” The great industries 
of the country are driven by the necessities of competition into 
gigantic masses. The class of small master-workmen, like the 
class of small farmers, is dying out. The small capitalist him- 


* See Lange’s noteworthy discussion, Arbeiterfrage, ch. iii. 
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self falls a prey, in times of industrial calamity, to his greater 
and stronger competitor. By the existing system of our indus- 
trial life, under which capitalists themselves are absolutely 
powerless, the millions that toil and produce wealth are them- 
selves the great class of “disinherited ones.”* Moreover, the 
genesis of the first stocks of capital, by which it obtains such 
hopeless advantages over labour, cannot be forgotten by the 
Socialist.+ The case of labour would not have been as strong 
against its terrible antagonist, had they entered on the struggle 
upon equal and just terms. Lassalle says :} 


“Tt is as if a few individuals had pronounced gravitation, the 
elasticity of steam, the heat of the sun, their property! The masses 
are fed by them just as the steam-engines are oiled and heated by 
them, in order that they may be kept in a working condition, their 
maintenance coming into consideration only as a necessary item in 
the cost of production.” 


The dependence of labour upon capital, following necessarily 
from the exclusive possession of the instruments of production 
by the latter, is a theme upon which Socialist writers enlarge 
with endless reiteration. They describe the dependence as 
not less than that of the slave upon his owner, and the misery 
resulting therefrom as in many respects greater. Lassalle§ and 
his followers are quite at one with Carlyle as he pronounces 
“ Gurth, born thrall of Cedric the Saxon, happy in comparison 
with many a Lancashire and Buckinghamshire man of these 
days.” 

“The relation of the capitalist to the labourer,” says Lassalle, 
“under the reign of free competition, is exactly the same as his rela- 
tion to any other commodity. The labourer is his labour, and 
labour is the product of its necessary cost of production. All earlier 
relations, lord and slave, in ancient times, feudal land-lords and 
villains, or serfs, or clients, were more or less human relations ! 
The cold, impersonal relation of the capitalist to the labourer as to 





* Lassalle, Antwortschreiben, pp. 10 sq., 19 sq.; Bastiat-Schulze, p. 165 sq. 

+ Lassalle, Arbeiterlesebuch, p. 85; Bastiat-Schulze, pp. 84 sq., 171; Marx, 
Das Capital, 1. pp. 745—787. 
t Bastiat-Schulze, p. 167. § Ibid. pp. 78 sq., 155—158. 
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a thing, this it is that constitutes the specific, wholly inhuman, 
physiognomy of the bourgois period.”* 


With the increasing transformation of private firms into 
joint-stock companies, this impersonal relation becomes com- 
plete. The labourer is to the company a “hand,” an imper- 
sonal force, to be employed when wanted, cast aside when this 
is not the case, paid for at the lowest market price, which in 
periods of commercial depression is so low that it barely suf- 
fices to keep body and soul together. Hunger is a cruel 
slave-driver, and compels men to accept a wage which they 
know is insufficient to provide the necessaries of life, and 
although they know that their acceptance of it must reduce 
the wages of their fellow-workmen. The dependence which 
is thus produced, Socialists further depict as the source of 
misery in every form. And under misery they generally 
include vice also. They are in the habit of tracing all evil up 
to bad social conditions, the very worst of which is the capi- 
talist method of production. Nor is it so difficult for them as 
it would be to some to view things thus, owing to the fact 
that they are materialists in philosophic creed. They hardly 
recognize any personal defects of will. Men are what their 
circumstances make them. They are not responsible for their 
actions in any true sense. The world is out of joint, and its 
inhabitants with it, from no fault of theirs. Let the world be 
improved, the capitalist superseded by the Socialist method of 
production, and misery and vice will disappear. There is a 
series of articles in the last numbers of the Socialist Review, 
Die Zukunft,+ which may be referred to in illustration of this 
point. Having traced various classes of crimes to defective 
social conditions, and proposed as remedies social reforms, such 
as the recognition by the State of le droit du travail, of its duty 
to educate the people, and advocated the necessity of a reform 
of the prevailing methods of dealing with the criminal classes, 
the author proceeds : 


“The social frame is sick, sick unto death, and at every point old 











* Lassalle, Bastiat-Schulze, p. 155. t Nos. xxi.—xxiv. (1878). 
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wounds break out; it is covered with a hateful eruption, its blood 
is diseased, it is sick and wretched from head to foot, and what men 
call crime is nothing else than the manifestation of this corruption 
of the social frame... . All crimes would be impossible if the State 
and Society were perfectly organized.” 

And again, at the end of the last article: 

“Social circumstances determine the actions of men. Man is 
therefore not free to act or not to act; whence follows the untena- 
bleness of the retributive theory of punishment.” 


Quotations might be made on this point from almost any 
Socialist newspaper, pamphlet or larger work. But we must 
abstain. Schuster has collected a mass of characteristic utter- 
ances bearing upon it.* 

Our programme proceeds to state the things that are required 
to set labour free from a bondage which entails such evils. 
In the first place, the instruments of labour, land, machinery, 
roads—in a word, as we have seen, what is commonly called 
capital—must not be suffered to remain in the hands of private 
individuals. They must be converted into national property, 
into the public capital of the State. Just as the State in many 
countries already holds the railroads, canals, telegraphs, postal 
service, a portion of the mines, forests, and other instruments 
of production, in the future it must extend its rights and take 
into commission, for the good of all its members, everything 
that is now considered capital. Private capital must be con- 
verted into collective capital. As the whole of capital is no- 
thing but the result of the combined labour of the past, that is, 
crystallized toil, so it must be placed in the hands of the State, 
the representative of society, for the common good. “The total 
product of labour is-a social product,” and must be a social 
possession. The very opposite of a community of goods, in the 
sense of their equal division amongst all, is intended. Schiiffle,+ 
no Socialist, gives the wise and just caution: “Let people 
beware of conceiving Socialism as a system of periodic division 


* Pp. 71—85, 217—240. 
+ Die Quintessenz des Socialismus (1875), p. 18. See also Scheel, Unsere 
Socialpolitische Parteien (1878), p. 187. 
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of private possessions! That is to charge windmills, and every 
page of a Socialist newspaper justly castigates such a concep- 
tion as stupid ignorance.” Our programme next prescribes 
that this nationalized or socialized capital shall be employed 
under the direction of the State for the common good. Labour 
will have to submit to socialization as much as capital, its 
instrument. Individualism must cease in regard to both. As 
capital will be organized, so also labour. Productive associa- 
tions, of greater or less magnitude, must be formed by the 
State, either at its central or some of its communal offices.* 
The wants of the people must be estimated, as the wants of a 
million of soldiers are now estimated. Production will be 
directed so as to supply those wants. The terrible evil of over- 
production will be thus avoided. And labour will not be 
expended upon luxuries until necessary wants have been pro- 
vided for. Nor will the control of the economical authorities 
end with the direction of production. The product of common 
labour will also be justly apportioned. It will be from the 
first, not the property of individuals, but of the whole com- 
munity. The principle that will regulate its distribution 
must be the public good. The necessities of the community, 
therefore, in its collective capacity — what would now be 
called expenses of the State, which will, however, be vastly 
greater—must first be met. When this has been done, indi- 
viduals will receive their proper shares of the product of their 
toil. With regard to the principle on which this division is 
to proceed, we have already seen that there is much difference 
of opinion among Socialists. 

Before we go on to consider the views of Social Democrats 
as to the way in which this great revolution—the conversion 
of all private capital into public property and the organization 
of labour—is to be effected, the opportunity may be taken of 
explaining a current Socialist phrase connected with the point 
we have just been examining. Lassalle was always telling 
working men that they did not get what they ought to have— | 








* Die Zukunft, I. p. 530 sq. 
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the full product of their labour. The gist of Marx’s tremendous 
onslaught upon capital is, that it robs labour of its full pro- 
duct. It is the Socialist theory of value, which was stated 
above, that lies at the basis of the complaint that labour is 
mulcted in its own creation. If the labour embodied in a 
product of human toil is the measure of its value, the person 
that comes in and appropriates a portion of its price without 
doing anything towards producing it, can only do so by filch- 
ing his portion from those whose labour alone produced the 
commodity. The only thing that constitutes the value of an 
article of exchange is the expenditure of brain and muscle it 
has cost. When that has been fully paid for, there remains 
nothing for anybody else. But as a fact, say the Socialists, 
numberless other persons appear in the market to seize a share 
of the payment, and often the biggest share, though they con- 
tribute nothing to the value of the article. These are the 
idle shareholders, sleeping partners, landlords, and men of 
business who pay themselves for their own labour in gold and 
their work-people in copper. In a word, interest on capital 
and profits of trade, as distinguished from the payment for the 
real labour of direction, are treated by Marx and Lassalle as 
deductions from that product of labour which belongs solely to 
the labourers in their collective or individual capacity. They 
are far from denying the right of the directors of industry to 
their just proportion of reward, and they do not forget that the 
labourers of one generation enter into the labours of former 
generations. But they dispute the claim of those who add 
nothing in any way to the wealth of society, to hold as private 
property the fruits of past toil, and to take shares, often large 
ones, of present toil from which they idly stand aloof.* 

We now return to our programme, and to the consideration 
of the way in which, according to the expectations of Social 
Democrats, the conversion of private into public capital and 
the organization of labour may be effected. As might be sup- 
posed, this is a point on which there is neither unanimity nor 


* Lassalle, Bastiat-Schulze, pp. 158—164; Schifile, Quintessenz, p. 15. 
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very clear and full exposition. There is much uncertainty as 
to Lassalle’s private, “esoteric” beliefs on this head.* In 
public, as a leader of the working classes, he professed to 
expect to win the Socialistic paradise by the aid of universal 
suffrage and the establishment of productive associations on a 
large scale.f+ His project of founding productive associations 
by means of a loan guaranteed by the Government, was in 
essential respects similar to the proposal of Louis Blanc in 
1839. He maintained that these associations, when once 
started on a scale of sufficient magnitude, would by their in- 
dustrial superiority drive from the field the establishments in 
which capital and labour were in different hands. By compe- 
tition, he held, the labourers would get the day. By Beelzebub 
he promised to drive out Beelzebub. And Prince Bismarck’s 
recent account of his intercourse with Lassalle shews that the 
great statesman was almost won over to his view of the valuable 
functions which productive associations may have to perform in 
the elevation of the working classes. Lassalle’s hopes, whether 
exoteric or esoteric, from this comparatively mild measure, 
were not shared by other Socialists at the time, and of late 
little has been said by them in favour of it. It has evidently 
been allowed to fall into the background, as hardly likely to 
accomplish the great end desired, and perhaps, as some think, 
really inconsistent with Socialistic principles. Marx and his 
disciples evidently anticipate a less easy—perhaps, as they 
would think, a less inglorious—transition from the old to the 
new world. It is true the programme before us continues in 
its second half to demand the creation of productive associa- 
tions by means of State aid. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this document is an eirenicon between the followers 
of Lassalle and Marx, and that this very question of the value 
of productive associations was one of the points of difference 
between them. Moreover, the form of these associations as 
here demanded is very unlike that proposed by Lassalle. He 





* Mehring, p. 211. 


+ Antwortschreiben, p. 19 sq.; Arbeiterlesebuch, p. 43 sq. 
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guaranteed with a loan of fifteen millions sterling to call his 
co-operative establishments into existence, and to overthrow 
with them the capitalist method of production. In this Gotha 
programme, the demand is for “ Socialistic productive associa- 
tions with State help, under the democratic control of the 
labouring people.” And these associations are to be formed 
upon such a scale that the Socialistic organization of labour 
generally may originate from them. We have evidently here 
a much more ambitious project than a Government guarantee 
for the interest on a loan of fifteen millicns. The language is 
intentionally vague, but it clearly points to much more radical 
processes than Lassalle’s loan and its creations. This reading 
of the programme is fully justified when we turn to Marx and 
later Socialist writers. We find that Lassalle’s proposal is 
either positively rejected or passed over in silence. In one of 
the last numbers of the organ of the party, Vorwdrts,* now 
suppressed, the editor says: “It is true Lassalle was in earnest 
when he advocated productive associations, yet not as a solu- 
tion of the social question, but as an amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes. .... As a means of agitation, we 
still continue to make use of these associations, and also as a 
means of improving the condition of working men.”+ Marx’s 
work on Capital and the writings of other representatives of 
the party warrant the conclusion that it is by political rather 
than economical measures, and by turbulent rather than peace- 
ful revolutions, that they expect the transformation in question 
to be carried through. As this is an important point, it may 
be well to supply the reader with one or two passages from 
Marx and other Socialist leaders, that he may judge for himself. 
But it may not be out of place to preface these quotations with 
the remark, that the authors quoted take care to say that they 
are only describing a social process which neither they nor 
other men can stop, and that the decision of the question 
whether it shall take place violently or otherwise, rests with 
those who oppose it, and not with those who welcome it. The 


* No. exviii. (1878). + Comp. Mebring, p. 207. 
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first passage is from Marx.* He is sketching what he calls 
the historical tendency or goal of capitalist accumulation. 


“That form of production in which its instruments are the private 
property of the labourer is compatible only with limited and primi- 
tive conditions of production and society. When it has reached a cer- 
tain stage, this form of production gives rise to the material means of 
its own destruction. From that moment, forces and passions begin 
to stir in society which feel the pressure of this form of production. 
It must be destroyed, it is destroyed. Its destruction, the conversion 
of individual and divided means of production into those that are 
socially concentrated, is the first chapter in the history of capital. 
It is the conversion of the puny property of many into the vast pro- 
perty of a few, the expropriation of the great mass of the people from 
the possession of the soil and means of life and instruments of 
labour. And this first chapter is a terrible and painful instance of 
expropriation. It comprises a series of violent measures, the most 
important of which only we must pass in review as methods of the 
first accumulation of capital. The expropriation of the immediate 
producers is accomplished by the most unsparing vandalism, and 
under the influence of the most infamous, filthy and despicable 
passions. The private property that the individual labourer has 
won for himself, and which rests, so to say, upon his coalescence as 
an isolated, independent workman with the conditions of his work, 
is thrust aside by the private property of the capitalist, which is 
based upon the exploitation of other people’s labour, though formally 
it may be voluntary. As soon as this metamorphosis has disin- 
tegrated ancient society sufficiently in depth and breadth, as soon as 
workmen have been transformed into a proletariat, and their condi- 
tions of labour into capital,—as soon as the capitalist method of pro- 
duction is fully established,—a new form is given to the further 
conversion of labour into a social institution and the further trans- 
formation of the earth and other instruments of production into 
instruments of labour to be used for the good of society, and therefore 
made a common possession, including the further expropriation of 
their private owners. What remains now to expropriate is no longer 
the labourer working on his own account, but the capitalist who has 
plundered many labourers. This latter expropriation is effected by 
the play of the immanent laws of capitalist production itself, by the 
growing concentration of capital. Every single capitalist ruins many 


* Das Capital, I. p. 791 sq. 
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others. Hand in hand with this concentration or the expropriation 
of many capitalists by a few, the co-operative form of the process of 
labour is being developed from stage to stage. This will take place by 
the technological application of science, the systematic and joint use 
of the treasures of the earth, the conversion of the instruments of 
labour into instruments of labour that can be only used for common 
purposes, and the ecuonomizing of all instruments of production by 
their use as common instruments of production for combined and 
associated labour. With the constantly decreasing number of capi- 
talist magnates, who usurp and monopolize all the advantages of this 
process of transformation, the sum of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, plundering, increases ; but there increases at the same 
time the indignation of the labouring classes, which are constantly 
growing, and being schovled, united and organized, by the mechanism 
of the capitalist process of production itself. The monopoly of capital 
becomes the fetters of that method of production which has flourished 
with and under it. The concentration of the instruments of produc- 
tion and the conversion of society into a labouring class attain a 
point at which they become incompatible with this capitalist shell. 
It is burst. The last hour of capitalist private property strikes. 
The expropriators are expropriated. 

“The capitalist method of production and appropriation, and there- 
fore capitalist private property, is the first negation of individual 
private property as based upon personal labour. The negation of 
capitalist production is brought about by itself, with the necessity 
of a process of nature. It is the negation of the negation. This 
restores individual property, but upon the basis of the acquisitions of 
the capitalist era, of the co-operation of free labourers, and of their 
common possession of the earth and the instruments of production 
produced by labour itself. 

“The conversion of divided private property, with its basis in the 
personal labour of individuals, into capitalist private property, is 
naturally an incomparably more wearisome, severe and difficult process 
than the conversion into social property of capitalist private property, 
as capitalist property already actually rests upon a social method of 
production. In the first case, the thing to be done is the expropriation 
of the masses of the people by a few usurpers, while in the second it 
is the expropriation of a few usurpers by the masses of the people.” 


This quotation from Marx is long, and the translation must 
unhappily only add to the sufficient obscurity of the original, 
with its Hegelian “negation of the negation.” The pas- 
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sage is, however, brought forward by both F. A. Lange,* 
the well-known author of the History of Materialism, and 
Professor Scheel, as containing the clearest statement in a 
few words of his “communistic theory” that Marx has given 
to the world. It may be taken as Marx’s answer to the ques- 
tion we are now dealing with. Bebel and Liebknecht, mem- 
bers of the Reichstag and prominent leaders of the party, have 
returned partial answers in a more concrete form; but they 
also, as might be expected, leave much to be desired in point 
of fulness and clearness. Bebelt appears to expect the esta- 
blishment of the Socialistic State as the condition of the crea- 
tion of the productive associations. The means will then have 
been provided, as that State will save the expenditure of war 
and of the civil list, for instance. Perhaps also the inquiry 
would then be started, how far national debts have been 
incurred in the interests of the whole of the people. Those 
who had incurred them for their own benefit might be com- 
pelled to pay them, or they might be simply liquidated. The 
wealth of churches and pious foundations would be confiscated. 
At the end of his pamphlet, Bebel§ says : 

“There are two methods only by which our end is to be attained. 
The first is, the gradual removal of private capitalists by legislation 
after we have established the Democratic State. This way would be 
taken if the parties interested, against whom the Socialistic move- 
ment is directed, became wise betimes, and sought in the way of 
compromise to bring about their own extinction as plundering 
classes, and their transition as equals into the common ranks. The 
other method, the decidedly shorter one, but at the same time the 
more violent method, would be the forcible expropriation, the re- 
moval of the private capitalist, by one blow, no matter by what 
means. Accordingly, the issue of the crisis depends on the capitalist 
classes themselves : the nature of the crisis will be determined by 








* Die Arbeiterfrage, p. 247, 3rd ed. (1875). 

+ Unsere Socialpolitischen Parteien, p. 140 (1878). 

~ Unsere Ziele, p. 23 (4th ed. 1874). 

§ Ibid. p. 43. This essay, as nearly all the Socialistic works quoted in this 
article, have been recently suppressed, in accordance with the Anti-Socialist Law 
of 21st October of this year. The same fate has befallen Professor Schiifile’s 
Quintessenz des Socialismus, though Schifile is not a Socialist, and his book is an 
unfavourable critique of the Socialistic system 
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the manner in which they apply the forces which are in their hands. 
If it comes to physical force, there can be no doubt upon which 
side, in case of such a trial of strength, the victory will finally lie. 
Numbers are on the side of the labouring people, and the moral 
right too. Let only the needful perception be brought into the 
masses, and the struggle is decided.” 


Liebknecht, in dealing with the question of the conversion 
of land from private into common property, writes :* 


“We know that the existing relations of property are a tempo- 
rary, which must develop into a higher, form of society. But 
we do not know what acceleration or what hindrances this pro- 
cess of development will meet with. If the State emancipate itself 
from its present class character voluntarily, that is, in consequence 
of more correct views on the part of the governing classes ; if the 
State become what it ought to be—the people’s State, the expression 
of the will, the accomplishment of the interests, of the whole com- 
munity—the transformation will proceed gradually, without any 
violent injury to private interests, even to those that cannot be 
justified, though they have hitherto been sanctioned, by law. We 
should then have Reform. But if, on the other hand, the State 
remains an obstinate class State, it closes the way of peaceful reform ; 
a time will come when the intolerable condition of affairs will leave 
men no other alternative than to perish, or to break up the State 
which deprives them of the conditions of existence. In such cir- 
cumstances the decision is never doubtful, nor is the result. We 
have then Revolution. Reform or Revolution—the goal will in both 
cases be won. Reform or Revolution applied to the land question 
means expropriation or confiscation. Expropriation is the full com- 
pensation of the owners ; confiscation is seizure without compensa- 
tion, as the punishment of unjustifiable resistance... . . Expropria- 
tion, when proposed as the demand of land reform, however, does 
not mean that the entire land of the country shall be taken all at 
once from its present owners and converted into the property of 
the State. It is true that in England the state of things is so far 
advanced, that, to use Marx’s phrase, ‘the expropriation of the 
expropriator,’ expropriation sans phrase and without transitional 
measures, is on the carpet, and will undoubtedly be one of the first 
acts of the English proletariat when the overthrow of class rule 








* Die Grund-und Bodenfrage, p. 91 (1874). 
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takes place..... The question will be more difficult in France and 
Germany. The small holder, although as a matter of fact belonging, 
or inevitably advancing, to the ranks of the proletariat, clings for 
the most part very closely to his property, although in most cases 
it is only nominally, in imagination, his own. A decree of expro- 
priation would undoubtedly excite the majority of small holders to 
the most violent resistance, probably to open rebellion. It is need- 
ful, therefore, to proceed in this case with caution, and with the 
greatest possible consideration for prejudices and imaginary interests.” 


Our programme, like the leading Socialists whose views we 
have just given in their own language, expects that these great 
changes will meet with the determined opposition of all other 
classes than the working class itself. “The emancipation of 
labour must be the work of the labouring class itself, with 
respect to which all other classes are only a reactionary mass.” 
On this sentence we remark that it is difficult to frame a satis- 
factory definition of a working man. The Socialists cannot 
therefore be blamed for not supplying a definition of the 
labouring class. Of course they mean primarily that immense 
class of working people, created by our modern system of in- 
dustry, which lives by wages.* Opposed to this class are the 
aristocracy, the professional class, and the employers of labour. 
Lassalle’s ambition was to form what he called the fourth 
estate, the labouring class, the disinherited proletariat, into a 
great united political party. He taught that in the French 
Revolution of 1789, the third estate, /e tiers état, the middle 
class, la bourgeoisie, the representatives of capital, won the 
victory over the privileged classes above them, the nobles and 
the clergy ; and that with the Revolution of 1848 the era of 
the fourth estate, of the lowest classes, commences. With 
February 24, 1848, when manhood suffrage was made law in 
France, broke forth the first rays of the dawn of a new era in 
the world’s history. Henceforth the fourth estate forms the 
dominant principle of society. This estate is the last, claims 
no privileges, is synonymous with the whole human race. Its 
rule is the rule of all. “Labourers are we all, in as far as we 


* Scheel, p. 22. 
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have the desire to make ourselves useful in any way to human 
society.”* The higher classes have interests opposed to those 
of society as a whole, but the lower class has no interests that 
are not common to all. Sucli are Lassalle’s descriptions of the 
labouring class.+ It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
movement, as it has progressed, has drawn into it a consider- 
able contingent who do not belong, in the commonly accepted 
sense, to the labouring class. The less comfortably situated of 
the professional classes, as well as clerks, schoolmasters, jour- 
nalists, and, again, small manufacturers and tradesmen, have 
joined the movement ; while its ablest representatives are from 
the wealthier and professional classes, Lassalle and Marx being 
instances. The youth of the Universities also have been cap- 
tivated by its ideals} At the same time the movement is 





* Arbeiter-Programm, p. 29. + Ibid. p. 34. 
t Meyring, p. 131; Zukunft, I. p. 187, gives the following instructive table, 
based on the statistics of occupations in Prussia for the years 1867 and 1875: 


Opponents of Socialism. 








1. Farmers and landed proprietors .................. 200,000 
2. Servants of the Court and gentry.................. 10,000 
3. Medical men and artists .................cesesesees 20,000 
I Ss citicasssdiniahitncckatintalesenapaninaneden 29,000 
I a Sa a i ek 1,000 
i NII a= ud nko succes baicgatneieaoidoneehevedowneianews 116,000 
7. Large manufacturers, merchants, &e. ........... 49,000 
ie I caictnssonnccs nkaninaceddameneuetineseresonns 500,000 
ih NE MUN. 55ii0c sincreprvranniadccntapantedn 67,000 

Tetell,....<cs 992,000 

Natural Allies of Socialism. 

1. Connected with agriculture ........................ 2,560,000 
2. Connected with forests ................cccccesseceees 34,000 
er Misa ccunanceuehasmceseeoueeeg tesiecdenaeeein 30,000 
4. Medical men and artists .....................000008 20,000 
Pi ID eulen es unin poasvpnadusacusohidibunnevinn 58,000 
6. Government and other officials . .................. 104,000 
7. Small manufacturers, merchants, &e. ............ 800,000 
8. Workpeople in small concerns ..................... 550,000 
9. Workpeople in large ditto.....................0e0ees 1,007,000 

Be ivcsiuseaeie 5,563,000 


The total given in Zukunft is 4,563,000. The error appears to be in the total, 
and not in the items. 
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essentially an “organization of the proletariat,” and the pro- 
pertied classes are as such banded against it. This can be the 
case, and yet individuals of other classes, rising above class 
interests, may enrol themselves on the side of the proletariat. 
That, however, the majority of the German upper classes are a 
“reactionary mass” as regards the demands of the Social De- 
mocrats, has been sufficiently proved by the passage of the 
Anti-Socialist Law ; and how fierce and violent the distrust 
and animosity of Social Democrats towards the wealthier 
classes may be, is exemplified only too clearly on almost every 
page of their literature and in every meeting of their members. 
Indeed, one of the most repulsive as well as most dangerous 
aspects of the entire movement is its fierce declaration of an 
internecine, if bloodless, war of classes.* 

We must leave the rest of the programme to speak for itself. 
The fundamental principles and aims of Social Democracy 
have been stated, and their applications and consequences as 
afterwards defined in the programme will be sufficiently intel- 
ligible. But the readers of this Review will naturally look for 
some statement of the attitude Social Democracy assumes with 
regard to religion; we must, therefore, add a comment upon 
the important but unhappily vague clause in the programme, 
Erklirung der Religion zur Privatsache. 

“Religion shall be pronounced a private matter.’ Both 
Positivists and Evangelical Dissenters are found agreeing in 
England to a similar declaration, but from very widely differ- 
ing motives. Such a declaration requires explanation. In 
the case of Social Democrats the explanation is not far to 
seek. It was at their congress at Mainz, in 1872, that 
they first adopted a resolution on the matter of religion. 
The proposition had been made that all Social Democrats 
should be required formally to leave the National Churches. 
The form which the resolution finally took is significant: 
“Members of the party are to be recommended formally to 
leave ecclesiastical communities, inasmuch as by accepting the 


* Schuster, pp. 151—164; Meyer, Emancipation des 4ten Standes, I. p. 94. 
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party programme they have de facto renounced every religious 
confession.” The programme referred to as a matter of fact 
contained no clause the acceptance of which was tantamount 
to a rejection of a religious belief. But this resolution is 
itself a rejection of religion by the party. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that it was the advanced section of the party 
that met at Mainz. The more moderate section, the followers 
of Lassalle as distinguished from those of Marx, would not 
have committed themselves to such a declaration. But it 
would have been motives of policy, and not love of religion, 
that would have restrained them. And when the two sections 
combined at Gotha, it was beyond doubt simply considera- 
tions of a prudential nature that led to the substitution of the 
clause found in our programme for a declaration plainly un- 
favourable to religion.* This fact is frankly acknowledged 
in the scientific organ of the party. We are told that the 
reasons that led to the adoption of the clause “ were primarily 
reasons of policy. It was considered that the progress of the 
principles of the party would be impeded if the majority of the 
party should without any concealment urge their convictions 
on religious matters. It was not deemed desirable to deprive 
the party of a minority holding different views on this point 
only, and of accessions of the same class in the future ; inas- 
much as it was considered natural that atheisin would of itself 
continue to keep the upper hand in the party, and in the end 
leaven the minority also.”+ 

We need not produce many passages from Socialistic writ- 
ings in proof of the anti-religious position of the party. Though 
Lassalle and Marx have not thought it prudent or needful to 
make any set and direct attack upon religious beliefs, their 
whole philosophy of history and social system are based upon 
materialism ; while their writings, especially those of Marx, 
abound in irreverent and often ferocious witticisms at the 
expense of religious sanctities. Marx coolly assumes, as a 





* Meyer, I. 239; Mehring, p. 237. 
+ Die Zukunft, I. p. 550; Mebring, p. 237. 
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thing no longer to be disputed amongst intelligent people, that 
religion is the product of an unscientific past. “As in reli- 
gion,’ he says, “man is ruled by the creature of his own brain, 
so in the capitalist method of production he is ruled by the 
creature of his own hand.”* His large work is disfigured with 
the most bitter and contemptuous hits at Theism, Christianity, 
the Bible, and almost every object of popular religious regard.+ 
Lassalle, like his disciples, is more reserved in his opposition 
to religion; but it is probably not less real than Marx’s.t 
From minor writers and official organs of the party, Schuster§ 
has made a hideous selection of passages in the same anti- 
religious strain. Without quoting or adding to them, a more 
recent and in some respects more instructive illustration of 
the attitude of the party towards religion may be produced. 
The Socialistic Review, Die Zukun/ft,|| contains an exceedingly 
able and noteworthy article by one of the religious minority, 
on The Church in the State of the Future. It is a vigorous 
protest against the habit of the majority of the party and the 
official organs of preaching atheism, and of reviling the Chris- 
tian Religion and Church in the name of the party. The writer 
maintains that the line pursued in this respect by their leaders 
is intolerant, impolitic and unphilosophic. He pronounces the 
fanatical hatred of Christ exhibited in Social Democratic 
meetings and newspapers the more strange, as Social Demo- 
crats often speak of Jesus as the first Socialist. He then 
insists upon the elements in Christianity that are akin to the 
principles of Socialism. And coming to the question of Church 
or no Church in the Socialistic State, he pronounces the Church 
a necessity, and claims for religion and theology provision in 
that State on the same grounds as science and law will have 
to be provided for. The State must provide for the common 
higher necessities of the whole people and of larger groups of 
them, and religion is one of these necessities. If the future 





* Das Capital, pp. 57, 646. 

+ Ibid. pp. 7, 54, 56, 82, 84, 262, 428, 493, 637, 705. 

t Arbeiterlesebuch, p. 31sq.; Arbeiterprogram, p. 39; Bastiat-Schulze, p. 127. 
§ Pp. 188—216. || For June 18, 1878. 
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State should refuse to treat it as a necessity because the ma- 
jority of the meinbers of the State do not feel it to be such, it 
will not be a democratic State, but only an ochlocratic tyranny. 
Such a State would be the reign of mediocrity. This paper is 
exceedingly instructive, and its admission into the scientific 
organ of the party does it credit. The reply to it in a sub- 
sequent number of the same periodical* is no less instructive. 
It is an official utterance. After a futile attempt to deprive 
the anti-religious activity of the leaders of the party of an 
official character, and a mild condemnation of the anti-religious 
declarations of the official organs, the reply proceeds to the 
astonishing petitio principii of denying that “religion is a 
higher necessity.” It is a necessity only as “the better kinds 
of tobacco” are a necessity to some. What distinguishes a 
“higher” from an ordinary necessity is, that the latter does not 
benefit society, while the former does. Art, literature, science, 
confer innumerable advantages upon society, but that is not 
the case with religion. “What does it profit his fellow-men 
if their neighbour goes to church or is married by the parson ?” 
And with regard to the “so-called religious necessity,” “is not 
the probability great that it will disappear in proportion as the 
scientific conception of the universe spreads, and as human 
misery diminishes? At last, will anything be left of religion 
further than the impulse which it contains to form clear 
notions of the first principles of things, to solve the riddle of 
existence by the aid of more or less probable hypotheses? 
And if this is the case, who would then need churches and 
theologians? In such an age, and we hope the State of the 
Future will arrive at it, philosophy will have been substituted 
for religion in all layers of society.” There is no room to doubt 
the charge which Todt and Schuster bring against the repre- 
sentatives of Social Democracy, with the overwhelmingly larger 
proportion of their followers, that their creed is atheistic and 
materialistic. At the same time, such voices as that heard in 
the Zukunft on the side of religion are significant, though they 





* No. xxii. Aug. 1878. 
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are as of those crying in the wilderness. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that men like Schiiffle and Todt admit 
that a rejection of religion is not an integral part of the social 
system of the party.* There is also another aspect of,the anti- 
religious attitude of Social Democracy which the thoughtful 
mind will not fail to recognize. Schiller’s paradox contains 
profound truth : 


“Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von allen, 
Die du mir nennst.—Und warum keine? Aus Religion.” 


In reading the literature, in listening to the speeches, in 
witnessing the enthusiasm and ready sacrifices of this party, 
it is impossible to fail to see that with many it is “aus Reli- 
gion,” though it is not the Christian religion, that they reject 
the ecclesiastical systems and faith of their fathers and rulers. 
It is true they are not inspired by the religion of love, but by 
that of hate, indignation, destruction. Yet it will be allowed 
that that was one side of the religion of all destructive reform- 
ers—Mohammed, for instance. Moreover, there is another 
side of the Socialist’s religion. It is the side that leads him 
to call Jesus the first great communist. It is the side that 
helps him to suffer so severely for his class. The human 
heart will not deny its divine instincts, even though the head 
and passion may be all against them. And even in the intel- 
lectual respect, the Socialist cannot be as irreligious as he 
thinks he is. As in the passage just quoted from the Zusun/t, 
he is constantly confessing that he cannot leave the riddle of 
the world alone. And as long as men cannot do that, religion 
will not leave them alone.+ 

We have in this paper described and not criticised Demo- 
cratic Socialism. It was impossible to do both in the space 
allotted to us. But we cannot conclude without indicating 
in general terms what appear to us the merits and the defects, 
the value and the dangers, of the movement. We should say, 





* Schaffle, Quintessenz, p. 63; Todt, Der radicale deutsche Socialismus und 
die Christliche Gesellschaft (1877), p. 78 sq. 
t Schweizer, Die Zukunft der Religion (1878), pp. 18—20. 
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Social Democrats deserve well of humanity for mercilessly 
tearing the covering from the hideous wrongs and woes that 
are incident to our present industrial system. They have done 
good work, too, in proclaiming with terrible emphasis the doc- 
trine of the solidarity of mankind. Future ages will also 
record in their honour that they asserted the eternal rights of 
labour. Nor will a philosophy that can be fair to both sides 
of human nature, the material as well as the spiritual, fail to 
recognize the services they have rendered in demanding for 
man better physical conditions as the foundation of progress. 
The political work of the party runs pretty much on the lines 
of English Radicalism, and needs no special criticism. The 
defects and dangers of the movement are not less marked than 
its services. Even its best services are too likely to issue in 
calamity, owing to the fierce exaggeration with which they are 
rendered. What ought to be works of love, have already become 
works of hate. The vindication of right has become at the 
same time the instigation of wrong. The just and needful 
emancipation of the flesh has been attended by the denial of 
the claims of the spirit. And, further, supposing Social De- 
mocracy had done its good work well, that work would still be 
but a poor solution of the social problem. It fails at the most 
critical points to shew the practical possibility of the better 
state of things the necessity of which it so forcibly proclaims. 
Nevertheless, its defects and vices are not in any sense so 
many or so great as they are popularly represented ; and its 
merits are such, that a purer movement could become its heir 
and might carry on its work. That movement ought to be 
“Christian Socialism.” Social Democracy is one phase of the 
social chaos in which we still live. Its efforts are wild and 
Titanic. But they are forerunners of a more peaceful and 


better-ordered social world. 
J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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IV.—ON ECLECTICISM. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE Morat PaILosopHy 
Cass, IN THE UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREws, Nov. 1878. 


I PROPOSE to discuss some of the features of Eclecticism, a 
system of philosophy which has received but scant justice from 
its critical successors. 

It is both a system, and a tendency; a formal philosophical 
doctrine, and a spirit of philosophizing. For my present pur- 
pose, it is not necessary to consider it historically, either in its 
strength or weakness, as it appeared in the third century at 
Alexandria and Rome, at Athens in the fourth and fifth, or at 
Paris in the nineteenth ; nor to deal with its secondary deve- 
lopments in social organizations, artistic schools, or religious 
systems. What I wish to put before you is its general spe- 
culative drift, its leading features, and permanent tendency. 
These may be seen, not only from the phases it has assumed 
as a coherently developed doctrine, but even more characteris- 
tically from its unconscious presence, within the lines and 
under the limits of the systems which have ignored it. Wher- 
ever the effort to reconcile the claims of rival doctrines has 
taken the place of a one-sided advocacy of special views, the 
result, to the extent of the reconciliation, has been eclectic. 

The term, however, is unfortunately misleading, as it seems 
to indicate the really elementary process of gathering together 
bits of systems, and arranging them, in what must be at the 
best an artificial patchwork. No wonder that the result of a 
mere collection of memorabilia, however carefully made, should 
be a product without unity, coherence, or vitality. A system 
that resolved itself into a ‘golden treasury’ of elegant extracts 
would deserve the neglect of all competent logicians, and of 
every serious thinker.* And this is the ungenerous and inac- 





* On the same day on which this lecture was delivered, Dr. Martineau, in a 
profound and noble utterance from the Principal’s Chair in Manchester New College, 
spoke of “an eclectic commonplace-book of favourite beliefs’’ as “the last resort of 
superannuated philosophy.” This remark will be appreciated perhaps most of all 
by those who most carefully distinguish between “the commonplace-book” and the 
system and spirit of Eclecticism. 
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curate charge to which Eclecticism—the system suffering from 
its defective title—is sometimes exposed. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to find a better word to describe it than this confessedly 
inaccurate and misleading one. The name of no system of 
philosophy is altogether adequate. The words ‘ Experiential- 
ist’ and ‘Ontologist,’ however convenient as indicating a 
certain philosophical tendency, are both inappropriate in some 
of their applications, and cannot be used with absolute rigour. 
Even the terms ‘Intuitionalism’ and ‘ Utilitarianism’ are 
each misleading. The inadequacy of the word used to describe 
it is thus a misfortune which Eclecticism shares in common 
with every other system of opinion. 

Keeping in view, therefore, what has already been said, viz., 
that its essential features exist in many systems which disown 
it, we shall find that the propositions which lie at the basis of 
Eclecticism are so self-evident, that in enunciating them we 
may seem to be stating a series of truisms. Out of their sim- 
plicity, however, profoundly important issues arise. Eclecticism 
originates in the elementary but constantly forgotten fact, that 
there is always some truth on both sides of every great contro- 
versy that has divided the thoughts and feelings of mankind ; 
that error has its origin, usually, if not always, in the abuse of 
truth, in the exaggeration or travesty of fact ; that no intellec- 
tual doctrine is absolutely and entirely false, or, root and branch, 
a delusion ; that extravagance in opinion usually proceeds from 
the eagerness of devotees who carry true principles to false 
conclusions, and, in their enthusiasm for a particular doctrine, 
forget its obverse. It is not that they are wrong in the em- 
phasis they throw on any special truth or group of truths, but 
only in ignoring the fact that each has a context dissimilar to 
itself, though complementary and equally valid ; and especially 
in forgetting that all major truths are arranged in pairs, or 
may be placed in the scales over against others of equal weight 
and value ; so that corresponding to every important doctrine 
there is one equally great, which balances it, on the opposite 
side. When it is said of rival systems that they are each 
“resistless in assault, but impotent in defence” (although I 
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would prefer to say, resistless in defence while impotent in 
assault), what is meant is, that there is a citadel of strength 
(because a residuum of truth) at the heart of the most erro- 
neous and extravagant, and that there is an element of weak- 
ness (because a tendency to bias or excess) associated with the 
truest that a progressive civilization has evolved. Thus the 
principle of Eclecticism contains a very obvious theory of the 
nature of truth and of error, and it offers an explanation of 
their origin respectively. 

Let us suppose two minds of different type or idiosyncracy 
dealing with the same problem,—be it the origin of knowledge, 
or the conditions of responsibility, a doctrine of the beautiful, 
or a theory of life—their hereditary intellectual tendencies 
vary, their temperaments are not the same, and their education 
has been different. They therefore approach the problem from 
opposite sides. Necessarily, they survey it in a different 
manner ; and their interpretation, however accurate, must be 
dissimilar. One will throw the stress on the subjective side 
of human knowledge, the other on the objective. The former, 
starting from the Ego, is idealistic throughout; the latter, 
beginning with Nature, is materialistic to the close. Or the 
one looks at man as a determined element in the material 
cosmos, and his ethical system is necessitarian; the other 
regards him as a free autonomous personality, and his system 
is libertarian. These different interpretations of the same 
problem, both true at their root, generate controversy. The 
differences increase ; and schools of opinion arise, in which the 
opposite conclusions of the masters are intensified by their less 
original pupils. The chasm between them gradually widens, 
and as the conflict grows, the partizans of each system retire 
to its strongholds, till the truth which each most loudly asserts 
is denied by its antagonist. The doctrines which were at the 
first mutually accepted (on the one side as major, and on 
the other as minor) become party badges, and on both sides 
there is a fierce and sectarian denial of the oppesing system. 
In intellectual and speculative theory, it is as in matters per- 
sonal, social and national,—a minute divergence between two 
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persons who are perhaps both in the right, widens into a 
gigantic misunderstanding, or a slight diplomatic difference 
ripens into an international quarrel. And if in most national 
quarrels both nations are to blame, and in the majority of 
political party contests neither side has a monopoly of justice, 
it is precisely so in the strife of the philosophical sects, in the 
controversies between artistic schools, and the warfare of reli- 
gious parties. 

Now suppose that the controversy between two philosophical 
sects has been protracted and keen. As with every other form 
of strife, the antagonism at length dies away, and, in the calmer 
and juster mood which succeeds, a desire springs up to recon- 
cile, if possible, the opposite claims. A retrospective study of 
the controversy shews that the whole truth lay with neither 
party, that each had something real to defend, something worth 
defending, and that the strife between them was philosophically 
illegitimate ; although, had there been no collision, the charac- 
teristic merits of each would not have been so prominently 
signalized. In the case of diametrically opposite theories 
which negative each other, the excess of both is neutralized ; 
and while each may establish the truth of its own affirmation, 
its negative or aggressive tendency is held in check by the mere 
presence of its opposite. Thus the antagonism of the schools 
preserves the philosophical world from the intolerant usurpa- 
tion of any one, and brings out the special excellences of each. 

But a state of perpetual controversy amongst thé sects would 
do no particular good, if it did not lead to a better appreciation 
of their respective merits; and we find that an eclectic or 
reconciling movement generally follows, and is produced by, 
the controversies of the schools. It is gradually seen that each, 
if “right in what it affirmed,” was “wrong in what it denied,” 
right in so far as it was positive, and wrong only in its negation 
of the locus standi or jus vivendi of the systems it sought to 
annihilate. 

The human mind cannot find repose either in the onesided- 
ness of a partizan system, or in the absolute repression of 
partizanship, and the substitution for it of such a kind of 
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eclecticism as shrinks from the experience of difference. The 
eclecticism I am expounding is assuredly not one which would 
adjust differences, and end controversy, by the adoption of mild 
and hazy commonplaces, which no sect or school could possibly 
deny. It conserves every intellectual difference that is the 
outcome of distinctive thought, and of a true interpretation of 
the universe ; only, it makes room, alongside of each interpre- 
tation, for others that have usually been held to be inconsistent 
and incompatible with it. 

As it is, however, in the union of one or two historical facts 
with sundry psychological phenomena that Eclecticism may 
be said to find its stronghold, I pass to the consideration of 
these. First, there is the historical fact of the incessant rise 
of new systems, their inevitable decay, and their perpetual re- 
appearance. Why do systems of opinion pass away from the 
thought and the allegiance of mankind, but from the radical 
imperfection which necessarily characterizes them? from their 
adequacy for a time, their inadequacy for all time? Why do 
they re-appear again, but from the root of truth which they 
contain? The mere fact of the resurrection of old and appa- 
rently exploded doctrines, is a historic proof of their superiority 
to the assault that seemed to lay them low. It shews that the 
conflict of opinion (however interesting as mental gladiator- 
ship, and however valuable as a means of developing know- 
ledge, and sifting truth from error) is after all a conflict which 
leaves no one absolute master of the field. If the controversy 
is renewed, if the strife begins again, it is because the forces 
on neither side were silenced, and because each can return to 
the combat with unexhausted courage and fresh resource. 

The next fact is, the impossibility (judging by analogy) of 
uniformity of belief, and therefore of the cessation of contro- 
versy, ever occurring in the history of the world—a consumma- 
tion which is probably no more possible, and no more desirable, 
than the cessation of physical storms, and the substitution of 
perpetual calm and sunshine. This—the necessity of fresh 
controversy—though generally recognized as a feature in the 
progress of civilization, has perhaps never been adequately 
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appraised, and its corollaries have certainly not been always 
seen. It involves the certainty of the rise of new types of phi- 
losophical thought and belief, while the human race continues 
to advance. With every new cycle will come a new phase of 
insight, and a new attitude of feeling towards the universe. 
Does any one, except the merest tyro in historical knowledge, 
expect the advent of a time when speculative controversy will 
cease, and the opposition of the schools disappear? It would 
imply either a radical alteration in the structure of human 
nature, or the extinction of belief in an ideal, and the collapse 
of effort to reach it. It would be the very dullest and dreariest 
world in which every man agreed with every other man upon 
every conceivable topic. It would imply the decadence of the 
intellect, the withering of the imagination, and the stoppage 
of the pulse of the human heart. It would amount, in short, 
to an arrest laid on the mainsprings of human civilization. 
And where are we to draw the line between an agreement 
on every possible problem and a general concurrence in the 
greater problems as finally solved for the human race? Is not 
the distinction only one of degree? If absolute uniformity of 
opinion is impossible, is general concurrence less utopian ? 

But why must systems of opinion run through their cycles 
and re-appear? Why are the intellectual differences, which 
culminate in opposing doctrines, destined to remain as perma- 
nent and indelible tendencies of human nature? Are there 
any psychological facts which explain how they have hitherto 
existed, and justify the inference that they will continue to 
characterize the future evolution of humanity ? 

One explanation is, that every developed opinion, no mat- 
ter how contorted and extravagant it may be, has sprung 
from some real root in the soil of human nature. It has 
been evolved ; and if evolved, its formative principle cannot 
have been mere vagary, hap-hazard, or blind caprice. Grant 
that it was often a crude guess, a surmise, a thought casually 
thrown out at an object, that gave rise to primitive belief. 
These guesses were the offspring of some previous intelligence, 
and the precursors of genuine knowledge. The surmises which 
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grew out of vague, unillumined gropings, were disciplined by 
degrees into real insight, definite and verifiable. But, of neces- 
sity, each separate surmise, directed towards a_ particular 
aspect of Nature or of Life, was different from the rest ; and 
the result of the difference is seen in the various “doctrines of 
knowledge,” and “systems of the universe,” or “theories of 
existence,” which now divide or distract the world. The source 
of difference is chiefly within the individual theorist. It is 
due to temperament, and hereditary intellectual tendency, 
though also, in a minor degree, to the education and surround- 
ings of the system-builder. 

Given a certain temperament and ancestral tendency, a 
certain education and surrounding influences, it is quite possi- 
ble to predict the system that will naturally emerge ; to say 
whether it will be intuitional or experiential, idealist or realist, 
a priori or a posteriort. Up to one-half of the result, it is alto- 
gether beyond the individual’s control, and it is as rigidly 
determined for him as is the colour of his hair, or the height of 
his stature, his nationality, or his mode of speech. Diversity 
will therefore necessarily characterize the future systems of 
human opinion and belief. It is due to the immense variety 
and latent force of human nature, which is a fact of equal 
magnitude and significance with its underlying unity,—a vari- 
ety which is not only not opposed to the unity, but which 
illustrates it, and goes on developing alongside of it. On the 
one hand, the unity of human nature, and on the other its 
variety, constitute the root or ground of eclecticism. If the 
race is one in organic structure, in mental endowment, in 
moral tendency, in imaginative capacity, and in spiritual pos- 
sibility—despite the thousand varieties which proclaim our 
separateness and individuality—the outcome of this unity, in 
the endless systems we construct for the explanation of the 
abiding mystery of the universe, must in every instance possess a 
greater or a less degree of truth. On the other hand, the variety 
which marks us off from one another, the individual differences 
which separate us—despite our organic unity and the solidarity 
of the race—must of necessity give rise to fresh forms of dogma 
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and belief; our doctrines being sifted and refined by contro- 
versy, and our frames of theory corresponding more and more 
adequately to the truth of things, while they differ from the 
older ones which they supersede. We may thus expect a 
simultaneous development and deepening both of the unity 
and the variety of human nature, its diversity in opinion, feel- 
ing and practice, its unity in aspiration and aim. 

Here I may put a question, which, however simple, deserves 
consideration. What is the meaning of the belief that the two 
antagonist systems can be reconciled, and of the attempts 
made to effect the reconciliation ?—for example, that the philo- 
sophy of experience can be reconciled with that of intuition, 
or even that the claims of Religion and Science can be ad- 
justed? that there is no necessary collision in the nature of 
things between the two, but only between sundry mistaken 
versions or interpretations of each? If the experiential and the 
a-priort systems of knowledge can be harmonized, if the intui- 
tional and the derivative thecries of morals can be reconciled, 
it is because every system of the universe that has been 
evolved from the brain of man, past, present and to come, 
must arise from some germ of reality, and its error and extrava- 
gance are simply distortions of the truth. Add to this that a 
published system of opinions, or that part of it which can be 
epitomized and exhibited in a reasoned treatise, is only a small 
portion of it. A large context is never exhibited to view ; 
und just as a man may be intellectually refuted without being 
convinced, because what has been refuted is only that portion 
of his opinions which was revealed and expressed in words 
—the context lying within his mind undivulged being also 
untouched by argument—so the vital part of every dogma 
may be a subterranean element, a root unconscious to the 
individual, and never exposed to view. If its upper growth 
is eut down, like those plants of which the root survives, it 
sends forth flowers next season freshly as before. 

We may thus see how action and reaction is an inevitable 
and abiding feature in all human opinion and belief; how the 
truth and the error of ‘systems’ is a question of degree ; how 
VOL. XVI. G 
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their vitality is due to the truth they contain, and their 
longevity to the amount of that truth; how immortality, in 
the sense of abiding continuity, is the prerogative of none ; 
but resurrection and rehabilitation may be the destiny of each. 
It is impossible for an individual or a generation to have an 
equally clear grasp and an equally firm hold of the opposite 
and balancing sides of any truth; and the prominence which 
the individual or the age may give to a special view always 
leads by reaction to a corresponding predominance in the next 
age of some other view. So soon as any truth is generally 
recognized, and its novelty has passed away, it falls by a 
natural process into the background of the human conscious- 
ness. Another truth, which could not get full justice during 
the ascendency of the former, is brought to light, is disinterred 
if not discovered; and its advocacy has the charm of novelty for 
a time, till it too shares the fate of its predecessor, and sinks 
into the shade, to make room for its perishable successor. But 
this is not the mere rise and fall of systems, and their re-appear- 
ance precisely as they lived before. Nothing ever wholly dies ; 
but nothing returns to visible life exactly as it was before. It 
is changed, both by its previous existence in the field of the 
human consciousness, and by its temporary absence from it, 
by its departure and its return. 

Besides, as every dominant doctrine tends at once and insen- 
sibly to become sectarian, the best antidote to the evil is 
usually a counter movement towards the other side, even 
although it be a movement in excess across the dividing line. 
Thus the error of idealism is met by materialistic reaction, and 
vice versa. The evils of extreme necessitarianism are coun- 
teracted by an extreme doctrine of liberty. The enthusiastic 
advocacy of a truth long disesteemed is not only sure to pro- 
voke hostility, but its excess is best counterworked from a 
position on the other side of the golden mean. Enthusiasm 
for a particular truth is always beautiful, and always useful ; 
but as its advocate often becomes its idolater, the bias of his 
enthusiasm is best restrained by a counter enthusiasm for 
sume other truth. its exaggeration is inevitable, and excellent 
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while it lasts; it becomes pernicious only if it lasts too 
long. 

The student of the history of Philosophy may at first be 
perplexed by the number of opposing systems, and the curious 
hostilities of the system-builders. But so soon as he turns 
from the field of history to investigate the human conscious- 
ness, and discovers the number of conflicting elements and 
tendencies that are there, he ceases to wonder at the diversi- 
ties of the schools. The latter are but a sign of the fertility, 
the resource, aud the wealth of human nature. The disparage- 
ment of the labours of predecessors, however, which is a failing 
of many philosophers, will surprise and disappoint the student 
of their works ; more especially if he observes how much they 
have been indebted to these predecessors, if not for the hints 
which they have expanded, at least for the direction which their 
labours have taken. The explanation, however, is easy. The 
ability to do justice to past systems of opinion is a rare intel- 
lectual quality, especially if it be combined with original 
genius and actual discovery. The ambition of founding or 
completing a system disinclines the mind to admit the hum- 
bling fact, that very much of what seems new has been already 
said in another form, and that there is exceedingly little that 
is new under the sun. But the illusion of originality has its 
uses. The original mind is spurred to research by the prospect 
of discovery. Were the re-appearance of an old system ina 
new dress or dialect to be surmised beforehand, one stimulus 
to continued speculative labour would be removed. In other 
words, the illusion of originality is a spur to philosophical 
activity. The misrepresentation of former systems, however, 
to which I have alluded, itself explains the rise of new ones. 
Misconception of the nature or tendency of any doctrine usu- 
ally provokes a reaction in its favour, and a desire to do it 
justice ; and so, the old opinion returns in a new form. It is 
probably true of systems as of individuals ; they must be mis- 
construed, before they can develop their finest characteristics. 
They take deeper root in the storm of adverse criticism. If all 
men spoke well of a speculative doctrine, it would be as inju- 
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rious to its development, as universal praise would be hurtful 
to the character of its founder. 

It is to be farther noted, that many philosophical systems 
differ in appearance more than in reality. Their antagonism 
is on the surface; deeper down they unite. The difference 
may, as I have remarked, be simply one of emphasis, or the 
particular point at which the stress of the system is laid. And 
this fact seems to me so important, that I return to it. Two 
systems, let us say, start from the same first principle. There 
they are at one. But the agreement is hidden, is subterranean. 
They proceed to develop what they hold in common ; and what 
seems major to one, is minor to another, and vice versa. This 
sense of difference, renewed with every fresh glance made to 
the first principle, by slow degrees widens the breach. The 
emphasis repeated—like the slow modifications of organic struc- 
ture, of which science has told us so much, and by which it 
has explained so much—results in the formation of a new opi- 
nion. If any one wishes to realize the latter process, let him 
study the law of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest in physical nature; and if he wants to find that law 
confirmed, let him watch by the light of history the evolution 
of human opinion. If the stress continues to be laid on one 
side of a truth which has two sides equally important, that 
which is thus emphasized will beget a new type of opinion, 
which may grow into a product widely different from its 
parent. And so you will find that the most distinctive feature 
in each of the philosophical schools is admitted, in some form 
or other, by the rest, only it is subordinated to other features 
which have the front place of honour. For example, Socrates 
and the Sophists held much in common, and their original 
conflict was due to the importance which the former attached 
to truths which the latter only subordinated. This is seen 
still more significantly in the conflict between the Stoics and 
the Epicureans, and pre-eminently in the great ethical contro- 
versy of the ages as to Freedom and Necessity. 

And thus, when you criticise a particular system, and say, 
“ What So-and-so holds in A (meaning one part of his doctrine) 
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cannot be reconciled with what he holds in B (meaning 
another part of it), his system is inconsistent,” what does 
the criticism mean but that he has taken more facts into 
account than his system can rationally explain, or than he can 
make coherent? In other words, the man is larger than his 
system, his humanity is wider than his interpretation of human 
nature. 

It may and has been said, however, that whenever Eclec- 
ticism ceases to be a mere spirit of philosophizing, and becomes 
a system of philosophy, it is false to its own principle. In the 
very act of laying the foundations of a school, the eclectic 
becomes a sectarian, and thus commits an act of intellectual 
suicide. It is affirmed that Eclecticism should be a regulative 
principle in all systems, and the outcome of all, without being 
the distinctive badge of any one; that it should be a tendency 
rather than a school, a way of looking at systems of opinion 
that is sympathetic and friendly, rather than antagonistic and 
critical. We must consider this objection. That it should be 
a prevailing spirit in all philosophy, and that Eclecticism 
cannot crystallize into a dogma without belying its own prin- 
ciples, is undoubted. And farther, if it exists as a tendency or 
attitude, though ignored as a system, it is practically of the 
greatest value. Hence its immense importance to the student 
of history, because it supplies him with a double key, explana- 
tory at once of the philosophy of History and the history of 
Philosophy. But if, while the spirit of eclecticism guides the 
constructive labour of the system-builder, he still keeps to the 
groove of his system and declines to assume the rd/e of the eclec- 
tic, he remains sectarian. Either one of two things must result ; 
he must keep to his system as a distinctive party badge, and 
disown what he will doubtless consider the vague position of 
the eclectic, or his eclecticism must conquer his system. The 
intellectual quality of fair-mindedness has a front place in the 
hierarchy of the virtues; but it may exist as a tendency, 
without penetrating to the very core of the constructive reason, 
and moulding the system that results. The highest merit 
of eclecticism is its doing full justice to the systems that 
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partially understand yet formally repudiate it. As it is the 
supreme triumph of charity to include the uncharitable within 
the area it traverses, and to see something good even in the 
intolerance that is persecuting, and that would if possible ex- 
tinguish what it cannot comprehend, so it is the crowning 
excellence of Eclecticism that it sees some latent good in the 
most owtré and distorted system that has ever disfigured the 
annals of civilization. But in its effort to do justice to every 
other doctrine, it has not always been just to itself. It has 
sometimes become a martyr to its own generosity. Hence it 
has been stigmatized as mild and diffusive, as the glorification 
of a weak live-and-let-live system. Even those who esteem its 
tendency, despise it as a formulated theory ; and while the 
world refuses permanently to adopt any sectarian theory of 
knowledge or of life, it has never cordially welcomed the eclee- 
tics. It has shewn a greater repugnance to acquiesce in this 
doctrine as the last word of Philosophy, than to adopt the 
sectarian extremes which Eclecticism tries to unite and recon- 
cile. How is this? Can it be explained? Yes; the eclectic 
can explain it. 

There can be no doubt that in proportion to the width and 
elasticity of a system is its want of fitness as a working theory 
of human knowledge and life, as a doctrine that can be applied 
to human affairs. So true is the maxim of Goethe, “Thought 
widens, but lames; action narrows, but animates.” This is 
owing to the fact that all human action is, and must be, carried 
on in grooves. If we are to work in a world of limitations, we 
must submit to our limits, and not chafe under them. We 
may “sit apart, holding no form of creed, but contemplating 
all,” but then we retire from our place and our duties, in a 
world of imperfect action, and of necessarily incomplete fulfil- 
ment. 

Now, constituted as we are, it is impossible for our intel- 
lectual vision, however wide the horizon it may sweep, to take 
in more than a very few and limited group of objects at the 
same time. Observe what results from this. It is the tem- 
porary prominence of one truth or fact or law, or of one group 
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of truths, facts and laws, that strike the eye of the beholder, 
arrest his attention, and rouse him to action. If he saw the 
other and bordering truths that balance the ones he sees, miti- 
gating their force and regulating their sway,—truths which 
other eyes are seeing while he does not,—he could scarcely be 
roused to the defence or upholding of the former ones. His 
enthusiasm would certainly cool, and his energy might collapse. 
Does any one imagine that if the child had in his childhood a 
presage of the wisdom of the man, he would shew any ardour 
in the pursuit of those “childish things” which age sees to be 
illusory? So if the experientialist, the utilitarian, the ontolo- 
gist, the idealist, were more eclectic than they usually are, if 
they saw the full merit of the systems they oppose,—while their 
denunciations would be less loud, and their antagonism less 
pronounced,—inaction and perhaps indifference might take the 
place of their former energy. It is not difficult to see why 
catholicity often leads to inaction ; why toleration and supine- 
ness go hand in hand; and why with the narrower vision of 
the sectarian thinker is usually associated the propagandist 
ardour of the partizan. From this we may deduce a corollary. 
In criticising extremes of opinion, which in their ultra forms 
are to be condemned, the main point is to recognize the mean, 
and intellectually to return to it for the preservation of intel- 
lectual harmony; but to understand departure from it, not 
merely for the sake of action, but for the comprehension of the 
mean itself. Every time we act we depart from the mean, 
for the mean state is one of torpor and repose ; but as in this 
world we must act in one way or another, we must vibrate 
from the equilibrium, crossing the line between extremes, 
while we never lose sight of this line, never permit the 
intellectual eye to be closed upon it. If, as I have already 
remarked, monotony would characterize the beliefs of mankind 
were all the members of the human race to see eye to eye, the 
dreariest and most appalling results would follow if all men 
equally shunned the ‘falsehood of extremes,’ because it is the 
extremes that make the mean intelligible. Thus the seem- 
ingly illogical position is reached, there is an advantage to the 
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human race in its partial glimpses of truth, in its temporary, 
if it be not a stationary, onesidedness in thought and action. 

Here I must allude to a doctrine of Jouffroy, the distin- 
guished follower of Cousin in the French eclectic school. He 
says that as truth and error are mixed in every system, if truth 
be one and error various, the variety of the systems is due to 
their departures from truth ; and he even affirms that the suc- 
cession of the schools is owing to the error they contain, each 
being a fugitive mirror of an out-reaching and over-reaching 
reality. I do not think that systems of opinion differ only in 
the erroneous elements they include. I would rather say that 
the distinctive badge of each is the particular truth which it is 
its merit to have signalized and made emphatic. The wise 
man searches for truth everywhere, and finds its fragments 
everywhere, but its entire presence nowhere. In every system 
he sees partial truth, dismembered, isolated ; hence he is both 
a believer in evolution, and necessarily a student of history. 
Eclecticism and evolution go hand in hand. No consistent 
evolutionist can be other than eclectic. All systems having 
been evolved out of antecedent ones, and it being his function 
to trace the lineage and genealogy of each, they should equally 
claim his reverence and respect; a result quite inconsistent 
with the railing of some evolutionists against certain intellec- 
tual products that have been evolved. According to their 
theory, as the glacier shapes the valley and the sea its beach, 
ancestral tendencies and uncontrollable contemporary forces 
shape the beliefs of the untoward generation that refuses to 
accept their doctrines. And why should they be more irritated 
at the philosophy or religion that surrounds them, than at the 
excavations of the valley, or the raising of the sea-beach ? 

To return from this digression, I must rebut the charge that 
Eclecticism and Scepticism go hand in hand. The two admis- 
sions, that no system is final, and that none is exhaustive, 
carry with them the fundamental postulate of eclecticism ; 
but this does not give to every system an equal rank, because 
an equal hold upon reality, or an equivalent value as a theo- 
retical embodiment of the truth of things. It is true that if I 
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call no philosopher ‘ master,’ it is because a// are masters 
within their respective spheres ; and because other masters will 
yet arise to teach the generations of the future; while the 
sphere of truth itself outreaches every possible chart of it 
which any of them may construct. And one system or chart 
of the universe is truer than another, not in proportion to the 
number of the elements it embraces, but in proportion to the 
accuracy with which it expresses and interprets the realities 
of the universe. Perhaps the most signal service which Eclec- 
ticism has rendered to the cause of human progress is the new 
way of looking at history and the historical schools which it 
has introduced. It is often out of a study of history that 
Eclecticism has arisen ; and although all historians may have 
their bias, no study is more helpful to width of mental view, 
or is more emphatically the parent of fair-mindedness. But 
the benefit is reciprocal. If historical study promotes Eclec- 
ticism, by shewing that its basis is broadly laid in the region 
of fact and event, the eclectic spirit is one of the best safe- 
guards to the historian. It preserves him from the taint of 
partizanship. It animates the study of the driest details with 
living interest, by counecting them with their causes and their 
issues. It has thus done immense service by shewing that the 
true function of the historical critic is not so much to expose 
illusions, as to ascertain their origin ; to rise above, by getting 
behind them ; and to discover the living root whence error has 
sprung, and of which it is the distortion. It is thus opposed 
to iconoclasm. In so far as our liberal teachers and thinkers 
are iconoclasts, in so far as they are irreverent towards the 
past or towards the present, they are non-eclectic, sectarian, 
revolutionary ; and the practical merit of the system I have 
been expounding is its large tolerance, its spirit of conci- 
liation rather than of compromise, and its detection of truth 
underneath all the exaggeration, distortion and caricature of 
the systems that have emerged. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
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V.—THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY. 


The Evolution of Morality. By C. Staniland Wake, Author of 
“Chapters on Man.” 2 vols. London: Triibner and Co. 
1878. 


WHEN the new birth from above of modern science occurred 
some twenty years since in the publication of Mr. Darwin's 
“Origin of Species,” and men heard the wind blowing as it 
listed, yet could not tell whence it came or whither it went, 
they were haunted by plentiful evil forebodings. Astronomy 
had given them an infinite universe in exchange for a seven- 
storied heaven, and the parvenu earth had been discovered 
to possess an ancient and august history ; but in spite of these 
experiences, they continued to scent danger in unfamiliar 
ideas. Natural Selection was supposed to be a new-fangled 
kind of atheism, only lacking the outspokenness of the Baron 
D’Holbach. The Descent of Man was regarded as a degrada- 
tion of the image of God. Natural Selection implies an intel- 
ligence that selects, and the significance of the descent of man 
from hairy progenitors in the tropics is the after-story of the 
ascent of man. But neither these considerations, nor the fact 
of Mr. Darwin's own reverent Theism, sufficed for a long time 
to clear the atmosphere of superstitious terror. Happier times 
have now come. Another revolution in our creed has, as often 
before, prepared the way for the reception of another revelation 
from God. Some old conceptions have been dropped and many 
old-fashioned phrases have become obsolete, but, for the rest, 
Darwinian theories are helpful handmaids of theology. 

Doubtless the new ideas have in some cases been pushed to 
extravagant lengths, and made to account for everything. This 
was to be expected, for science, as well as theology, is often 
disposed to ride its hobbies too far. Mr. Darwin himself makes 
out an admirable and apparently unanswerable case in favour 
of the physical origin of man in lower animal forms. But we 
search his pages in vain for an adequate genesis of the ima- 
gination of Shakspere or the conscience of Christ, except we 
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are to attach more value to the living energy of God in nature 
and history than he seems willing to grant. Haeckel is a seien- 
tific dogmatist who wantons in the vituperation which theolo- 
gians have largely abandoned. We are indebted to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer for a development of Darwinian principles of rare 
suggestiveness and value in many ways. He has made the 
happy word Evolution common property ; and we also owe to 
him, from the French of Comte, what has been called the bar- 
barous word Sociology. Mr. Spencer's ambition and confidence 
are great, almost terribly so. We frankly confess that the 
origins of world-systems and the beginnings of life are to us 
unknown and practically unknowable. When man, however, 
is once fairly present on the planet, Mr. Spencer's evolutionary 
and sociological hypotheses are of genuine service, and his col- 
lection of facts is an important addition to the general stoek of 
knowledge. The works of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. E. B. 
Tylor may also be traced to Darwinian ancestry. The last 
two writers deal with the general growth of civilization. Mr. 
Spencer grasps creation in his span. Mr. Wake’s “Evolution 
of Morality” is an application of the same principles, with 
special variations of his own, to one branch of inquiry. While 
we take it as our basis, we shall bestow occasional side-glances 
on some of its companions. 

For good or for evil, Evolution is now the dominating idea 
of scientific men, and theologians and moralists must settle 
accounts with it as they best can. In the end, we believe 
they will find themselves gainers ; and Mr. Wake’s book is an 
able attempt to interpret the new doctrine in harmony with 
this belief. We shall accompany him in a spirit of friendly 
criticism through the earlier stages of the evolution where he 
encounters the chief speculative difficulties, and we shall also 
estimate the bearing of his conclusions on morality itself, and 
incidentally on religion and theology. The Evolution theory 
has Janus faces: one looks before and traces savagery up to 
civilization, the other looks behind and traces civilization 
back to savagery. The question is, is their eyesight straight or 
squinting ? and, if straight, does it reach far enough either way? 
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We must first settle where we are to begin, and we decide 
to choose our starting-point in man. It is from germs, how- 
ever rude and primitive, in him that we have to mark the 
growth onward to the exalted ideals of the moral sentiment at 
the present day. The divine action in nature is not what we 
mean by moral until the activity of man comes into play. 
The speculations as to the connection between sympathy and 
chemical affinities, and the forces which multiply cells and so 
build up organisms, would serve no practical purpose in our 
inquiry, even if we could be sure that we were on safe ground. 
Nor should we solve the problems of morality by carrying them 
before the tribunal of the animal creation. After all, the half- 
reasoning elephant is less than half-reasoning in the human 
sense, because it wants that better half of reason by which 
indefinite personal progress becomes possible. The same defi- 
ciency characterizes the quasi-moral capacities of the lower 
forms of existence. The charming narratives of naturalists, 
the stories they tell of animal affection and mutual helpful- 
ness, and sometimes too of satisfaction and remorse of con- 
science, do not enable us to detect trustworthy human like- 
nesses there. The animals must transcend their animal nature 
and be human in order to possess morality. It was born when 
man was born, no matter how. Then, for the first time, the 
slumbering potentiality woke up; and, at any rate, the his- 
torical evolution of morality is concerned solely and simply 
with human morality. 

But after determining that we will start our inquiries into 
the worth of the doctrine of moral evolution with men, we are 
at once encountered by the different ideas as to what morality 
really is. 


“ Ask where’s the North? At York ’tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Nova Zembla, or—the Lord knows where !” 


So we seem chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. But evolution helps 
us mightily here. Ditferent practices may represent different 
stages of development, and the moral law may be everywhere 
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the same, although all peoples do not perceive it with equal 
clearness. No doubt there is a wide gulf between the autho- 
ritative dictates of our consciences now, and practices which 
were once reckoned right and honourable and even supposed 
to be sanctioned by God. And no doubt also theories as to 
what constitutes actions right or wrong are various and con- 
tradictory, and there is no likelihood of intuitionalists and 
utilitarians agreeing to meet on a common ground. They 
diverge from one another as soon as they begin to reason, and 
get farther apart as they go on. But the importance of these 
differences has been over-estimated. There is an evident ten- 
dency to one code of moral practice. In the slow processes of 
Providence, the lower forms are eliminated one after another, 
and the races among whom they prevail either pass away, 
leaving the fittest to survive, or they mingle with the races of 
a higher type, and so are lifted up. It would appear therefore 
as if men of necessity, when once their moral self-conscious- 
ness is quickened, grow into the recognition of one law of right 
practice, and the intellectual explanations of the sanctions of 
the law remain the only permanently varying elements. If 
we appeal to the representatives of opposite schools of thought, 
we find this conclusion borne out. They are not opposite to 
one another in their ideas of the life of righteousness. Mr. 
Mill and Bishop Butler would tell us how we ought to behave 
ourselves in much the same way. Nothing that any intuition- 
alist ever said breathes a more heroic spirit than Mr. Mill’s 
determination to go to hell sooner than lie. Comte is as altru- 
istic and as passionate in moral enthusiasm as any Christian 
can be. Dr. Martineau and Professor Tyndall teach a common 
doctrine of practice. The fact is, that all minds of a certain 
elevation read similar lessons on the tables of duty, though in 
one case they may be received direct from God on some Sinai 
solitude, and in another they may be written by inheritance, 
custom and expediency, and by instinct that comes at last to 
know and feel what it is about. 
Mr. Wake defines morality thus : 
f 


“What is called morality is the product of the evolution of the 
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divine idea in man under the conditions imposed by his present life, 
to be perfected only when man’s higher being has proved itself 
victor in the conflict it is ever sustaining with the malign influences 
of material existence.” * 

What he means by this theological presupposition of a divine 
idea, the evolution of which constitutes the history of moral 
development, is not very clear beyond an implied Theism, and 
the identification of himself with the intuitionalist school. He 
proposes to reconcile the best elements of Herbert Spencer and 
Kant by it, and arrives at it after an examination of the eter- 
nal reason or fitness of things of Cudworth and Clarke, the 
love of order and the love of being of Malebranche and Ed- 
wards, the moral sense or conscience of Butler, Hutcheson and 
Mackintosh, the sympathy of Adam Smith, and the intellec- 
tual recognition of moral beauty by Stewart. Its main recom- 
mendation seems to be, that its language is borrowed equally 
from theology and natural science. The former gets justice in 
the divine idea, and the latter in the magic word Evolution. 

It may be desirable here to explain the sense in which we 
accept the definition ourselves. The divine idea may be one 
of God's ideas dwelling in man, in which case it is perfect in 
Ged himself, and its evolution consists in a growing clearness 
of human self-consciousness. Or it may be man’s idea of God, 
in which case evolution is the passage from lower to higher 
forms of religious conception. From a theological standpoint 
we need both definitious. Regarded again on its moral side, 
or the side of conduct, and theories of what conduct ought to 
be, the evolution of the divine idea involves a wider perception 
of primitive personal and social relationships, and the gradual 
extension of right, duty and affection, to the universality which 
is implicitly contained in any idea of God whatever, whether 
His idea in us or our idea of Him. 

The definition also fixes for us the method of inquiry we 
must pursue. Poetry, especially religious poetry, begins his- 
tory with a Garden of Eden or a Golden Age, where humanity 
was innocent and perfect and then fell, or it lapsed through 





* Evolution of Morality, Vol. I. p. 71. 
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successive degenerations of silver and bronze into an age of 
iron. The Golden Age is now sheer poetry to everybody. On 
the other hand, the Garden of Eden has entered theological 
systems and coloured historical interpretations. It is a Hebrew 
Utopia thrown backward; and that which men hoped some 
time would come to pass, they fabled really had been the pri- 
mitive condition of mankind. Thus progress consists in regain- 
ing what we have lost, and we are better in proportion as we 
get nearer to where our ancestors were. To Evolutionists, 
however, the Golden Age and the Garden of Eden are equally 
poetic fancies, and the return to either of them, supposing them 
real for a moment, would be eminently undesirable. Instead, 
then, of ending where our ancestors began, civilization pursues 
an opposite course, and we measure our progress by the dis- 
tance that we leave our ancestors behind. The divine idea has 
always been incompletely apprehended, and always must. We 
see through a glass darkly, but there was more smoke on the 
glass in the early ages than there is now. Natural Evolution- 
ists describe the phenomena of the onward movement in the 
mere order of succession ; and religious Evolutionists add to 
this description inspiration, or the sustaining energy of God, 
and revelation, or the intuition of God. They both postulate 
primitive savagery, and both maintain there has been no fall 
on the part of the race, but a continuous ascent. 

We first seek the data of the Evolution theory with respect 
to morality in the life of man during the historical period. 
But that enables us to journey only a little way back. All our 
historical knowledge is concerned with people who already 
possess a language and literature, and even have a philosophy 
of religion and tolerably uniform moral ideas, not far removed 
from our own. There is no difficulty in tracing our own fea- 
tures among them. The Greeks of Homer's days, the Hebrews 
of Abraham's days, and the Egyptians and Babylonians and 
other nations whose trustworthy records seem to make Adam 
and Eve modern personages, were all civilized, and they give 
us no information of the earlier stages still through which 
morality must have passed. It is true that we find customs 
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prevailing among them which seem to point to original 
savagery. Their languages also have indications of a similar 
character. And they have besides traditions of barbarous 
forefathers. All these facts are significant as far as they go. 
But they stop short of the beginning, and the mythical begin- 
ning in perfection is of course inadmissible. They serve to 
illustrate the evolution of morality after its birth and after 
a long prehistoric period. Literature, religions and settled 
governments, however, imply a developed morality, and we 
need, if possible, to get lower down, and to see morality coming 
into existence, and to trace its early growth. 

The prevailing morals of savage races must therefore be 
appealed to in order to furnish us with a lifelike picture, or as 
accurate a picture as we can now procure, of the morality of 
primitive men. Sir John Lubbock, Mr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer and others, have proved, as far as such a theory 
allows of proof, that savages shew in a rude form the charac- 
teristics which now appear among civilized races in a higher 
form, and that in fact civilization is the long-descended offspring 
of savagery. Mr. Wake adopts their conclusions, and goes 
over much the same ground. But here we meet at once with 
several difficulties, and are compelled to move warily. Con- 
flicting as ancient history often is, it is not more conflicting 
than accounts of savage customs and morals. Perhaps this is 
not to be wondered at. Travellers and missionaries, to whom 
we are mostly indebted for our information, see just what they 
take with them—the capacity for seeing, and they easily mis- 
represent things when they mean to be quite honest. So we 
have to sift the truth from the error in their narratives as well 
as we can. The first duty of a sociologist is to allow for the 


prejudices, the haste, or the incompetency of the observers from 
whom he receives his facts. When a missionary or a traveller 
describes the moral and religious ideas and customs of savage 
races on the strength of knowing a few words of their language, 
we cannot accept his statements in the same way as we may 
accept Mr. Darwin’s statements about the breeds of pigeons. 
Verification becomes important ; and scepticism until verifi- 
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cation is the proper attitude of the mind of the inquirer: 
Some sociologists seem to be deficient in the matter of verifi- 
cation, and manifest an excess of credulity. Still, after sweep- 
ing away the wild stories with which Othello tickled the 
youthful fancy of Desdemona, and distinguishing between cre- 
dible anthropophagi and incredible “men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,” we have a valuable residuum left, and 
there we may plainly see the glimmerings of morality. 

The interpretation of the facts of savage life, when we have 
concluded what they are and were, an interpretation that will 
explain the power and sanctity of existing moral ideas, is beset 
with fresh difficulties. Here we must seek for the meaning of 
the earlier stages of development in the later stages, and appeal 
to the abiding laws of intelligence. The mind has always 
operated substantially according to the same methods. No 
new faculty has been conferred upon it. Primitive moral 
instincts are dim prophecies of moral laws since discovered, 
and always there. In the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Theseus 
gives a rational genesis both of morality and religion. Imme- 
diately when the imagination 

‘* Apprehends some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy.” 


The bringer of the joy is first included in the apprehension of 
the joy, and then, by a process of mental transformation, the 
bringer of the joy is seen to be logically included, involved or 
comprehended, in the mere possession of the joy. The inclu- 
sive comprehension is complete at the beginning. The logical 
or mental comprehension is never complete. Always 


“On the glittering summits far withdrawn, 
God makes Himself an awful rose of Dawn.” 


And the process of evolution is the discovery of what is com- 
prehended in our original apprehensions. 

We turn now to savage races. The Australian aborigines 
seem to be on the lowest level. With them, the words good 
and bad simply refer to tastes and bodily concerns. The whole 
tendency of their system is to give everything to the strong, to 
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the prejudice of the young, and more particularly to the detri- 
ment of women. The tribes on the Murray River were accus- 
tomed to bait their fish-hooks with fat taken from the bodies 
of little boys whom they killed for the purpose. Other tribes 
found a curious utility in murder, from their belief that the 
spirit of the slain man entered the body of the slayer, and 
warned him of danger by tickling him in the neighbourhood 
of the liver. They appear shrewd and quick-witted to a degree 
that surprises Europeans who have associated with them. But 
this is mainly animal cunning in the perception of the suitable- 
ness of means to ends in providing for their bodily wants. Nor 
do any undeveloped capacities they may possess, either intel- 
lectual or moral, shew any signs of being quickened by inter- 
course with white colonists. The Veddahs of Ceylon are of 
opinion that it signifies little whether they do right or wrong. 
“Conscience,” says Captain Burton, “does not exist in Eastern 
Africa. Repentance expresses regret for missed opportunities 
of mortal crime. Robbery constitutes an honourable man. 
Murder—the more atrocious the midnight crime the better— 
makes the hero.” When a Bechuana was asked what it meant 
to be good, he was much puzzled, but finally answered, “To 
be good is to possess a wife and cows, and to steal the wife 
and cows of one’s neighbour.” A Pawnee said, “He is a good 
man who is a hunter sly, crafty as a fox, and strong as a wolf.” 
This is the shady side of the picture. 

On the other hand, a competent observer like Mr. Alfred 
Wallace dips his brush in brighter colours. His experiences in 
the Malay Archipelago brought him into contact with savages 
of a rare sweetness of character. Mr. Winwood Reade and Dr. 
Livingstone also frequently met with instances of savage gene- 
rosity. And the well-known story of Mungo Park and the 
African women who befriended him is now classical. 

On the whole, however, the conclusion that savage morals 
are prevailingly low is forced upon us. And the hypothesis 
is, that the morals of our ancestors were the same. The signi- 
ficance of Mr. Wallace’s experience retains its full weight, and 
lends help to the doctrine of Evolution. No matter how lag- 
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gard the civilization may be in other respects, no matter how 
science and literature may be absent, and no matter how small 
may be the influence of the higher races when the sails of 
white-winged commerce flutter in these distant seas, there is 
still a moral germ in the savage, and under favourable circum- 
stances it grows into the proportions of a real conscience, 
gladly serving an ideal law and a divine Lawgiver. 

This moral germ, this rudimentary conscience, is in all 
savages. In some form or another it is inseparable from the 
conception of man. As we have seen, there are quarters in 
which its existence even in the rudest shape is bluntly denied. 
We set these hasty verdicts aside. For the judges who deliver 
them also mention facts which require a moral postulate in 
order to be understood. It is an easy matter for travellers 
who look at customs by which they are properly shocked and 
revolted, and who have had no practice in philosophical think- 
ing and are unacquainted with historical phases of morals, to 
conclude that no conscience at all is present when their own 
fails to hear a distinct echo. But evolution cannot get some- 
thing out of nothing, any more than theology can. And as 
they are mostly evolutionists who deny the primitiveness of 
conscience, they need to be reminded of the law they have 
forgotten. The moral potentiality must be present at first. It 
may be a mere stream of tendency, but it is dominated by a 
divine idea. It is a groping after God in the darkness, sus- 
tained by the more than half unconscious faith that a revela- 
tion will finally break forth from Him. 

Fundamentally, Mr. Wake is “a rational moralist of the 
intuitive school,’ to use his own words. He starts his con- 
structive business, however, with a very limited capital. One 
instinct, one primitive faculty, is sufficient for him. But this 
is of so pregnant a character, that he finds little difficulty in 
drawing out of it a transcendental system of morals, and fairly 
harmonizing humanitarian and transcendental theories. His 
terminus a quo is the sense of right. His terminus ad quem 
is an epoch in which “God in man will be constantly revealed, 
and the teachings of conscience will supply a perfect standard 
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of right conduct.”* Between the two comes the chaos of 
savagery and imperfect civilizations, and rude and growing 
religions, which it is the function of the moralist and sociolo- 
gist to account for and interpret. 

After an exhaustive examination of savage tribes and uncul- 
tivated peoples generally, so far as we have particulars of them, 
both in the Old World and the New, he concludes that the 
one element invariably present is a sense of right. It mani- 
fests itself first as a sense of right to personal life, and after- 
wards, or it may be contemporaneously, as a sense of right to 
personal property. That the savage feels his right to life is 
shewn by the passion with which he defends it, a passion into 
which he breathes a quasi-moral indignation against attacks 
which he is conscious are wrongs attempted to be done to him. 
In the same way he equally feels a right to personal property, 
to the game he has caught, the produce of the ground he has 
cultivated, the skins of the animals with which he clothes 
himself, and the hut he builds to shelter himself from the ele- 
ments. He may not, and he does not endeavour to give any 
rationale of his feelings. However, they are there, original 
factors, and he abides by their dictates without questioning 
their authority. He can have no other idea than that it must 
be right to maintain his life and property, and he resists who- 
ever attempts to deprive him of them as a sinner against the 
constitution of things, which in the savage consciousness is 
bound up with himself and his personal possessions. His only 
notion of crime is killing and stealing, and he has no con- 
demnation for anything else. Nor does this condemnation 
originally go beyond these crimes when he feels the annoyance 
of them in his own person. He may kill others and he may 
steal from others, and he may have admiration for successful 
killers and stealers, but he will not be killed or stolen from. 
He is a pure egoist. 

The extension, however, of rights kindred to his own into a 
wider circle soon follows. He is prompted to this in the first 


* Evolution of Morality, Vol. II. p. 442. 
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place by family bonds, and afterwards interest and considera- 
tions of expediency give him an additional impetus. Wife, or 
wives, and children are regarded as the personal property of 
the savage. He lends them, he sells them, he has supreme 
authority over them. He does not see that they have any 
rights in relation to him, but of his own rights in relation to 
them he has an infallible persuasion. As they are his property 
and, so to speak, external parts of himself, the shadow of his 
rights spreads over them, and any interference with them, save 
with the consent of their lawful proprietor, is equivalent to a 
declaration of personal warfare, and resisted accordingly. So 
personal right becomes family right ; and as each savage boy 
attains manhood, he at once shares the benefit of the common 
rights of the family, and acquires fresh rights for himself by 
virtue of his strength. As for the women, they remain under 
a protectorate. Tribes and clans are formed by the multipli- 
cation of families, and the tie of blood holds them together. 
They are the family itself extended on a larger scale. They 
are clusters of families, and the sense of right immediately 
embraces the opportunity for development thus afforded. From 
being personal it becomes a family sense, and then a tribal 
sense, and passes more and more outside egoism. Still, so far 
there is no distinctively ethical factor present. Propriety is 
determined by the sense of right only; and though we are 
bound to believe that the sense of duty is latent, circumstances 
have not yet occurred to wake it up into activity. The tribe 
recognizes no rights belonging to other tribes, and killing and 
stealing, objectionable within the borders, ceases to be so when 
practised beyond them. The Hebrew commandments, Thou 
shalt not kill, and Thou shalt not steal, were no protection to 
the Egyptians and Canaanites. 

“How is the sense of duty evolved out of the sense of 
right?” It is plain that we have not yet reached morality, 
properly so called. We have hardly got beyond the instinct 
of self-preservation, and if a savage in this stage were to use 
Archdeacon Paley’s plea, and say “he could not afford to keep 
a conscience,” we should be puzzled how to reply to him with- 
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out appealing to a sense of duty, apparently not there. Topsy’s 
philosophy in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “I specs I growed,” is a 
true account enough of the matter externally, but it is not 
complete enough. Duty has grown. The chronological order 
suffices to prove so much. We want, however, to see the 
logical order, for there we shall discover the genesis of the 
moral idea. The passage already quoted from the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” seems to throw light on this problem, which 
Mr. Wake passes by. As in the apprehension of a joy we 
implicitly comprehend the giver, feeling one must be somehow 
there where the other is, so in the apprehension of right we 
implicitly comprehend duty. The savage is conscious that he 
has rights, and he is conscious also that it is right for him to 
maintain his own rights. And is not this really another way 
of saying that he feels it is his duty to maintain them? It is 
true that the duty is only to himself. It is egoisim, and not 
altruism, after all. Yet its evolution goes on side by side with 
the evolution of the sense of right, though more slowly, no 
doubt, because its connection with the advancement of self- 
interest is never so plain. Obedience to it always involves more 
or less of an act of faith, otherwise it would be calculation, 
and its moral beauty gone. Like the sense of right, however, 
it is extended by degrees to the family and the tribe and the 
fraternity of tribes. And thus it becomes a duty to protect 
the rights of all who belong to the same community. Here 
we appear to have the two sides of conscience at the very 
initiation of human development, and they are excited one 
after the other. Right comes first, then the maintenance of 
right as a duty owing to the individual, which is duty cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of self. Then follow the rights of 
the family and tribe, and the maintenance of them as a duty 
owing to others, which is duty emancipated from personal 
limitations and grown conscious of wider relationships. In 
the original apprehension of right, all these future develop- 
ments, and many more, are implicitly comprehended, and the 
sense of duty is just the sense of right making itself objective 
by virtue of its inherent potencies. Stretching outward, it 
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ultimately embraces the solidarity of mankind, and in its 
aspirations it catches glimpses of an ideal to which it gives 
the name of God. These, however, are outcomes to which we 
must still in many races look forward. They are prophetic 
rather than historical ; but the history, so far as we know it, 
warrants the prophecy, and the prophecy is simply telling 
beforehand what evolution will bring to pass when it pro- 
claims on the house-tops the harvest season already pre-deter- 
mined. 

We have now seen the sense of right as a dominant factor 
in savage life, and we have also seen how the sense of duty is 
comprehended in the sense of right, while it waits for experi- 
ence and opportunity to transform the implicit comprehension 
into a mental and conscious comprehension. The experience 
and opportunity are provided by religion—superstition we 
might perhaps call it if we were considering it apart from its 
after-growths. But with these after-growths in our mind, we 
avoid the word. We do not care to style those things common 
or unclean which, imperfect though they were, were yet the 
best help our parents had in their struggles upward from pri- 
mitive barbarism. 

The savage has no notion of death. What he calls his spirit 
seems to go on living in dreams, to pass through varied adven- 
tures, and to wander wherever it pleases, crossing rivers 
without getting wet, and climbing mountains without fatigue, 
while the body lies devoid of sensation and of all signs of life 
beyond breathing, in sleep. So death seems a kind of sleep, 
and the spirit continues to live as it had formerly done in 
dreams. When the body is buried, hunting implements and 
food are often put away with it; for it is supposed that the 
spirit will be sure to want them in its new career. When the 
man is, as we say, dead, he still does not lose his old rights to 
life, and the means of maintaining life, and the members of 
the family and tribe respect them the same as before. Then 
the causal instinct comes into play, and they feel bound to 
discover by what agency the spirit and the body have been 
separated. They fix on a personal cause. Some other man, 
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some enemy, by sorcery or other evil means, must have sent 
the spirit forth on its bodiless and lonely pilgrimage into the 
unknown world, and the dead has a right to vengeance, which 
is the rude conception of justice. If this vengeance be not 
executed, it is supposed that the spirit will be troubled, and 
probably be induced to afflict the neglectful members of the 
family or tribe with dying cattle, blasted crops, domestic cala- 
mity, or defeat in war. In this way the sense of duty is 
extended, and receives a religious sanctity. The early religion 
is—what Mr. Arnold says all religion is—morality coloured 
by emotion. But it is emotion in the direction of the super- 
natural, by which we mean the extra-ordinary, and it is created 
by the belief in the continued life somewhere of immortal 
dreamers. Mr. Herbert Spencer says, “among other agents 
whose approbation or reprobation are contemplated by the 
savage as consequences of his conduct, are the spirits of his 
ancestors.”* We are not concerned here with Mr. Spencer's 
attempted explanation of all worship by the primitive worship 
of ancestors, of which latter fact there is no doubt. It is 
enough to draw attention to the wider extent and more power- 
ful sanctions that religion in its barbarous beginnings gave to 
morality. Hy its means, the ideas of right and duty tran- 
scended death. Men feared evil, according to their own notions 
of evil, not only because of the inconvenience they might suffer 
from their living fellows, but because of the retribution they 
expected from the spirits, and the shame that would sit on 
their faces when they themselves joined their forefathers in 
the abodes of the dead who were yet living elsewhere. So 
right waxed more rightful, and duty more dutiful. But intel- 
lectual and social development went on slowly, and morality 
and religion had to keep company with their tardy companions. 

Family and tribal, and even national and racial boundaries, 
were overleapt by brotherhoods or fraternal associations. The 
origin of these early institutions is obscure, but they seem to 
have been in some way connected with religious ideas and 





* Fortnightly Review, 1871, p. 428. 
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observances in their primitive stages, however far away they 
may have departed from their source in later times. They 
were an extension of the tie of blood-relationship to strangers, 
who thus were enabled to share all the privileges possessed by 
their new-made brethren, and imparted a share in their own 
privileges in return. The Areoi of the South Sea Islands were 
once a religious fraternity consecrated to the service of the 
tribal deities, and gathered indiscriminately, or by a sponta- 
neously operating sense of fitness, out of tribes whose mem- 
bers were at deadly enmity with one another. They are now 
a degenerate set of actors and sorcerers, and the mixture of 
many tribes among them is almost the sole relic of better days 
that they retain. Similar fraternal associations were met with 
by Spaniards in Mexico and Peru. They are also still found 
exerting a civilizing and humanizing influence both in savage 
and semi-cultured races. The remembrance of the blood- 
relationship of the family from which all social progress has 
sprung, is significantly present in some customs of initiation. 
In Madagascar, for instance, a small portion of blood is drawn 
from near the heart, and each party swallows some of that taken 
from the person who is henceforth constituted his friend and 
brother for life and death. By this act it is thought that each 
partakes of the very life of the other, and is mystically one 
with him. A long form of oath is repeated, and the priests 
consecrate the new bond by the solemnities of religion. Among 
the North American Indians, smoking through the same pipe 
constituted brotherhood between men of different tribes. With 
the Bedouin Arabs, the relationship is established by partaking 
of salt together. In other cases, an exchange of names answers 
the purpose. White men are frequently adopted in this way 
into the families of powerful chiefs in the South Sea Islands, 
and afterwards share the honours and privileges belonging to 
dearly cherished sons. These fraternal associations tend to 
lessen the evils of a chronic state of warfare. When a man 
has brothers whose lives are sacred in the camp of the enemy, 
he becomes a counseller of peace in his own tribe and a 
friendly ambassador to other tribes. Naturally the growth of 
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the institutions would be assisted by interest. Everything 
was in their favour when they made life and property safe 
through a larger area. But there must also have been an un- 
reckoning and generous sympathy in them as well. They are 
a confession that, in some sense inexplicable to the savage 
mind, we are all members one of another ; and their legitimate 
development is the universal brotherhood of mankind, which, 
in their quaint fashion, they foretell. 

“Too much of duty and too little love,” said Ulric to his 
father, in Lord Byron’s play of Werner. Hitherto right and 
duty have occupied us mainly. The strength of morality is, 
however, in passion, in enthusiasm, and in self-abandonment 
to the service of others ; altruism is its guiding genius and the 
fulness of the “divine idea.” So far as we have gone, we find 
this only breaking in fitful flashes through the moral night, 
and then giving way to self again, to egoism, the king with 
many servants, the deity with many worshipers, now as in 
olden days. Whence, then, is love, the deliverer from the 
bondage of self-seeking, and the creator of active beneficence 
and the enthusiasm of humanity? Pursuing his method of 
tracing existing human faculties back to their potential germs 
in the soul of primitive man, Mr. Wake discovers the root 
of love, sympathy, service, all the tenderer side, and all the 
sweeter charms and graces of morality, in the maternal instinct. 
During the dependent and suckling period, the children live 
on and from their mother, and she lives as much in and by 
means of them. The longer duration of this period in the 
human family than in any other members of the animal crea~ 
tion, gives time for the ripening of peculiar affections present 
nowhere else; and it is not too much to say that it is the 
maternal instinct which has rendered possible the family, the 
tribe, the nation and the sentiment of universal fraternity. 
Savage fathers may and do eat their children, either when 
pressed by hunger or too indolent to hunt or fish. But there 
are numberless instances on record where the mother defends 
her children at the risk of her own life ; and when she at last 
yields to cruel masculine strength, yields with protests, lamen- 
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tations and tears. We quote one case given by Mr. Wake, 
sad and terrible enough in all reality, but yet one which shews 
the yearning of the mother’s heart, even while she shares the 
husband's feast. He says that in Australia, when a man kills 
his child, “the mother is not permitted to make loud lamenta- 
tions, else she is beaten. She may, however, express her grief 
by uttering low stifled moans. It becomes somewhat assuaged 
when the head of the victim, the mother’s lega] perquisite in 
all such cases, is thrown to her, and this she proceeds to eat, 
sobbing the meanwhile.’* If we are asked where here is the 
maternal instinct to whose creative power we have ascribed so 
much, we answer, in the low stifled moans and sobs. They are 
the cry of natural affection, the low beginnings of what here- 
after rises so high, and they belong to the woman. It isa 
microscopic germ of love truly, but it is enough for evolution 
to start with. Potentialities of growth are in it, and with the 
times and seasons the ideal mother is born. 

We have not left ourselves space to follow Mr. Wake into 
his exposition of the morality of historical nations. He treats 
the subject in nine chapters crowded with facts and charac- 
terized by vigorous and healthy criticism. We give their 
titles and a summary of their contents only. Ch. i. “Special 
Development of Altruism,” deals with the Peruvians, the 
Chinese and Japanese, and the moral teaching of Confucius. 
Ch. ii., “ Positive Phases of Morals,” explains the influence of 
the reflective faculty over the development of the moral idea, 
and discusses the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans and Egyptians. 
Ch. iii, “The Doctrine of Emanations,” deals with primitive 
notions of the relation between the soul and God, mysteries, 
incarnations and new births. Ch. iv., “ Hinduism,” considers 
the morality of the Vedic age and the laws of Menu, together 
with modern Hindu morality. Ch. v., “ Buddhism,” deals with 
the character of Gautama, Nirvana, the morals and the sup- 
posed atheism of Buddhism, which, however, he thinks is a 
form of Pantheism. Ch. vi. “ Mithraism,” is devoted to the 
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Zend-avesta and the twelve grades of trial in the Mithraic 
mysteries. Ch. vii. “Christianity,” traces many Christian con- 
ceptions to the influence of preceding systems, but attaches 
peculiar importance to the work of Jesus, and concludes that 
Christianity embraces the best features of Buddhism and 
Mithraism. Ch. viii, “Positivism,” is concerned with the 
merits and demerits of Comte’s moral teaching, and points out 
the failure of Positivism as a religious system. Ch. ix., “ Reli- 
gion and Morality,” sums up the process of moral development 
through the rude phases we have described and the higher 
phases which were evolved. In this he insists on the intimate 
relation between Religion and Morality, and distinguishes be- 
tween Religion and Theology. He identifies God with Nature, 
yet speaks of the Personality of Nature. Finally, he concludes 
that conscience is the expression of the divine consciousness, 
and that the true aim of human life is the perfect development 
of the divine nature in man. This perfection he thus describes: 


“Moral perfection is the attainment by the human soul of the 
highest degree of internal illumination of which it is capable, accom- 
panied by the complete performance of all the moral obligations 
which the laws of its nature require, for their own sake merely and 
without any reference to the pleasurable consequences attendant 
upon virtuvus action. Possibly this perfection will never be attained 
by the race during the existence of man on this earth, and, if at all, 
it must be looked for in the future life of immortality which the 
individual rather than the race is undoubtedly born to.”* 


We have purposely confined ourselves to the initial stages 
of moral evolution, because we felt that there we encountered 
all the crucial questions, and that if we succeeded in laying a 
solid foundation there, the historical and upper stories would 
be easily built. Mr. Darwin’s natural selection and survival 
of the fittest, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s inherited customs growing 
into a sense of moral authority, Mr. Mill's cultivated utilita- 
rianism, which ends by leaving utilitarianism out in the cold, 
and the other theories that play so important a part in the 
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education of conscience, may all be accepted as co-operating 
forces when once a germ of conscience is taken for a starting- 
point. They fail as creative factors, not as factors of evolution. 
In the same way, intellectual advancement, which Mr. Buckle 
credits with omnipotence, the growth of science, and the in- 
creased complications of the social organism, have sharpened 
the vision and increased the power of the moral faculty by 
giving it a wider sphere to work in and multiplied materials 
on which to operate. And commerce, the intercourse of nations 
in different stages of development, and the incorporation into 
the life of lower races of ideas and influences belonging to 
higher races, have each in turn served as schoolmasters, and 
trained men through a rough apprenticeship for better things 
tocome. Finally, great characters have appeared, at once of 
their age and so far its creatures, and above their age and so 
far new creators, men of God we may call them, founders of 
religions and apocalypses of the ideal; and humanity has 
reaped, it may often have been ungratefully, what they have 
sown in tears. 

Some survivals continue to tell of our origin. In some cases 
they are now harmless, in others not altogether so. Polygamy 
has become the second marriage of men, and polyandry the 
second marriage of women. Savage brotherhoods are Masonic 
lodges. Human sacrifices in religion are represented by the 
divine sacrifice of Christ, which is interpreted as putting an 
end to the necessity for all further sacrifices. War is a sur- 
vival of the ancient tribal animosities not yet conquered by 
the spirit of Christianity. And these survivals in various ways 
account for the slow progress of some savage races. It is not 
that the races are incapable of development, but they are 
crushed and extirpated before they can shew what their capa- 
cities are when they come into collision with ourselves. We 
have treated them too much after the fashion of the Methodist 
inissionaries who recently killed eighty savages as compensa- 
tion for the loss of three Englishmen ; and if this is to be the 
vroportionate value we set upon them, they cannot last much 


longer. The apparent unimprovability of the Australian abo- 
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rigenes, mentioned by Mr. Wake, may only be that we have 
preferred using them for our purposes to teaching them how 
to avail themselves little by little of the advantages offered by 
European civilization. Negroes in the United States and else- 
where are a standing proof of the possibilities inherent in the 
lower races. And Kaffirs who are hostile to the ruthless colo- 
nists of the Transvaal may be converted by Bishop Colenso. 
We frankly accept the hypothesis, for it is yet no more, of 
Evolution. It is a Theistic hypothesis, and neither theology 
as a science nor religion as life suffers from it at all. God 
remains the Alpha and Omega. Applied to morality, it is full 
of inspiration. The divine idea was in man, and man had a 
yearning after God which ultimately shaped itself into an idea 
of Him from the beginning, from the time that man was man. 
The sense of right implicitly contained the sense of duty. 
Both flourished under family and tribal institutions. Brother- 
hoods and fraternal associations secured for them an extended 
area of activity. Religion strengthened and sanctioned right 
conduct with the approbation of invisible powers, and with 
everlasting consequences following upon the actions done here. 
Evolution does not perhaps paint portraits of our ancestors 
that we should care to hang among our family pictures. People 
who would be glad enough to acknowledge descent from Ro- 
binson Crusoe, would indignantly disclaim the remotest con- 
nection with Man Friday. But the theory of development 
from a primitive savagery akin to Man Friday’s, is more hope- 
ful than the theory of a fall from perfection to start with, and 
slow upward struggles, only partially successful, afterward. 
We begin low, yet with a descent from God, and in less than 
Adam to grow into more than Adam, and we proceed to the 
man who is to be. “What a piece of work is (this) man! 
How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and 
moving how express and admirable, in action how like an 
angel, in apprehension how like a God, the beauty of the uni- 
verse, the paragon of animals!” Surely it must have been 
some such dream of the humanity to come, to be fulfilled by 
the evolution of the divine idea, that the Hebrew cosmogonist 
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had when he heard the morning stars sing together and the 
sons of God shout for joy, and that afterwards possessed 
the souls of the shepherds of Bethlehem when they watched 
their flocks by night, and heard angels singing in the sky. 
Physical science justly prides itself on the results of the in- 
ductive processes it has pursued with triumphant energy. 
Theology and religion are the idealization of the moral sense ; 
and while they accept induction and all it can give, they ven- 
ture also upon deduction which flies boldly forward when 
induction folds its wings. They find God involved in the 
constitution of the human mind, and the veracity of conscious- 
ness vouches for intercourse between Him and us. And their 
deductive deliverance is that to our growth in the knowledge 
of the perfections of God there is and there can be no end. 
Inductive reason follows in their track, and one by one finds 
their prophecies true. John Sterling makes Sir Harry Vane 
say to Cromwell : 
“Tf at once we may not 

Declare the greatness of the work we plan, 

Be sure, at least, that ever in our eyes 

It stand complete before us, as a dome 

Of light beyond this gloom,—a house of stars 

Encompassing these dusky tents,—a thing 

Absolute, close to all, though seldom seen, 

Near as our hearts and perfect as the heavens.” 


And these are the utterances of Evolution. The ideal exists, 
and we attain to it by trusting it. 

There is an anecdote told of the young Goethe which is sig- 
nificant alike of the future man in the boy, and of the manhood 
of the race slowly rising out of childhood. Mr. Lewes tells the 
story thus: 


“Unable to ascribe a form to the Deity, he resolved to seek Him 
in His works, and in the good old Bible fashion to build an altar to 
Him. For this purpose he selected some types, such as ores and 
other natural productions, and arranged them in symbolical order on 
the ranges of a music-stand ; on the apex was to be a flame typical 
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of the soul’s aspiration, and for this a pastille did duty. Sunrise 
was awaited with impatience. The glittering of the house-tops gave 
signal ; he applied a burning-glass to the pastille ; and thus was the 
worship consummated by a priest of seven years old, alone in his 
bedroom.” * 


The moral history of the world and the moral aspects of the 
world to-day may be interpreted so as to bear out a farther 
development of the doctrines evolved by Calvin from dyspepsia, 
and make all men reprobate. We may detect everywhere the 
trail of the serpent. We may reduce civilization to its lowest 
denominator. We may define man by his savage attributes 
solely, as we may define the music of a violinist as “the sound 
produced by the scraping of the tails of horses over the intes- 
tines of cats.” But this is a poor business, and we feel that 
evolution so expounded takes us in. On the other hand, we 
may belong to the old Commonwealth sect of seekers, as Sir 
Harry Vane did, and, like the boy Goethe, we may let the 
flame of the pastille illuminate the dark, dull base of ores, and 
merge in the daylight that it symbolizes. Then universal 
reprobation is universal election, and evolution is the scientific 
name for the indwelling life of God outwardly manifesting 
itself from age to age. It means the constant putting off of 
the old man, and the constant becoming of the new crea- 
ture. So we have one idea, whether we say “Evolution” or 


“ Alleluia.” 
WILLIAM BInns. 





* Life of Goethe, Book I. ch. iii. p. 23. 
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VI—RECENT EDITIONS OF THE EPISTLE OF 
BARNABAS. 


Heydecke: Dissertatio qua Barnabee Epistola inter polata demon- 
stretur. Brunsvige. 1875. 

Skworzow: Patrologische Untersuchungen. Leipzig. 1875. 
Braunsberger: Der Apostel Barnabas: sein Leben und der thm 
beigelegte Brief wissenschaftlich gewiirdigt. Mainz. 1876. 
Giidemann: Religionsgeschichtliche Studien. Leipzig. 1876. 
Rev. W. Cunningham: A Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Bar- 

nabas. London. 1877. 

G. H. Rendall: Edition and Translation of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas appended to Cunningham's Dissertation. 

Hilgenfeld: Barnabe Epistula, integram Grace iterum edidit, 
veterem interpretationem Latinam, Commentarium criticum 
et adnotationes addidit A. H. Lipsiz. 1877. 

Gebhardt and Harnack: Barnabe Epistula Grace et Latine. 
Lipsie. 1878. 

Funk: Opera Patrum Apostolicorum: Editio post Hefelianam 
quartam quinta. Tubinge. 1878. 


THE list of works on Barnabas at the head of this article is 
proof of the interest which is taken in the study of early Chris- 
tian literature. And the list is by no means complete. Besides 
several articles which have appeared in periodicals, special 
notice should be made of Professor Milligan’s able account of 
Barnabas in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
and of Harnack’s in the new edition of Herzog's Real-Encyclo- 
pedie. The theology of Barnabas’s Epistle has also been dis- 
cussed in Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus, and in the work of Prof. 
Engelhardt just published, “Das Christenthum Justins des 
Martyrers.” 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we note among the mono- 
graphs on Barnabas one from an English scholar. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s treatise is a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the questions connected with the Epistle of Barnabas. It is 
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well written and marked by thorough independence, mastery 
of all requisite knowledge, and a genuine spirit of investigation. 
Rendall’s edition of the Epistle is also worthy of great praise. 
The editor shews conspicuous ability in dealing with his autho- 
rities and in his selection of readings. And both dissertation 
and edition awaken the feeling of regret that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with their vast resources, do so little in this department 
when they might do so much. We trust also that they are a 
happy augury for greater results in the future. 

Mr. Cunningham is mistaken in attributing to me the trans- 
lation of the Epistle of Barnabas in the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. It was made by Dr. Roberts. I think that his remark 
in regard to that translation, that “it is not in all respects a 
satisfactory rendering,” is uncalled for. No one who has trans- 
lated a Greek book has ever given a translation in all respects 
satisfactory. The feat is impossible. The translator can only 
attempt to bring the English reader as near to the thought of 
the Greek writer as the peculiarities of the languages will 
permit him. And it seems to me that in the circumstances 
Dr. Roberts performed his task with great success. It is 
indeed rather curious that, where a sharp critic might find 
fault with Dr. Roberts’s translation, he will generally have the 
same fault to find with Mr. Rendall’s. Thus in the first chapter 
the opening sentence is in Rendall, “Joy be with you, sons 
and daughters, in the name of the Lord who loved us in peace ;” 
in Roberts, “ All hail, ye sons and daughters, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who loved us in peace.” Rendall takes 
care to punctuate in both his Greek and Latin in such a way 
that no one can doubt the meaning to be, “ All hail in peace.” 
And yet both translations plainly connect “in peace” with 
“who loved us.” Roberts translates ovyyaipw éuavts, “I in- 
wardly rejoice ;” and Rendall, “I rejoice in my own heart.” 
But cvyxaipw with the dative almost invariably means, “I con- 
gratulate,” and therefore the Latin “gratulor mihi” is more 
likely to be correct than either of the English translations. 
Lightfoot points out that in a passage less clear than this, 
Phil. ii. 17, evyyaipw with the dative means “to congratulate,” 
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and quotes this passage in confirmation. Rendall has trans- 
lated two aorists in the first chapter, eéérAngev and éAaBov, by 
English perfects, “hath moved” and “I have received.” Roberts 
has done the same. A third aorist occurs in the chapter, 
éorovéaga, Which Roberts translates, “I have hastened,” but 
Rendall, “I made haste.” The entire passage deserves atten- 
tion. The Greek is, éorov'daca card puxpov ipiv réprev, iva pera 
Tis tistews tpov TeAciav ExynTe Thy yvoow. Roberts translates, 
“T have hastened briefly to write unto you in order that along 
with your faith ye might have perfect knowledge.” Rendall 
translates, “I made haste shortly to send unto you, that ye 
might have your knowledge perfected with your faith.” If the 
context be read, I think it will appear that of the three aorists 
éoroveaca is most appropriately translated by the perfect. xara 
puxpov cau scarcely mean “shortly ;’ but most likely Mr. Ren- 
dall means “shortly” to be equivalent to “ briefly,” a meaning 
which, though legitimate, would not strike the ordinary reader 
in the connection in which it stands in the passage. The word 
teAciav does not contain a participial idea, and Dr. Roberts is 
therefore more correct than Mr. Rendall. And, finally, both 
have rendered the subjunctive “might,” when the idea plainly 
is “may.” The Greek, of course, admits the translation “might,” 
but the writer is evidently looking from the present to the 
prospective benefits of his letter: “I made haste to write, and 
now I have written that ye may have.” In all points the old 
Latin translation is in our opinion strictly accurate, if we 
remember that consummata is used continually as an adjective: 
“pauca vobis mittere ut fidem vestram consummatam habeatis 
et scientiam.” We have confined ourselves to the first chapter, 
and only to a portion of that, but we think we have said 
enough to shew that an acrid critic can easily find material 
for fault-finding in any translation, if he is inclined. Both 
Dr. Roberts and Mr. Rendall shew themselves perfectly com- 
petent to deal with the text. None of the points adduced 
involves an ignorance of Greek. And it will be found that 
sometimes Dr. Roberts has been happier in his translation than 
Mr. Rendall, and sometimes the case stands the other way. 

12 
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Heydecke’s book is a prize essay revised. It is remarkable 
for great ingenuity and most minute study of his author, but 
is unsatisfactory. Braunsberger’s work is also a prize essay, 
and has deservedly gained the prize. It is graceful in style, 
accurate in its authorities, and temperate in tone. The author 
is a Roman Catholic, and therefore looks on the Council of 
Trent as settling doctrinal questions, but within certain limits 
he investigates with great fairness, freedom and good sense. 
In regard to the Epistle of Barnabas, he has devoted special 
attention to two questions. The first is the history of the 
letter after the second century, and the bearing of that history 
on its canonicity. To a Catholic, this inquiry is of great 
importance and interest ; but to one who does not feel bound 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent, it is the opinions held 
in the second and third centuries that awaken the greatest 
curiosity. Did Clement of Alexandria and Origen regard the 
Epistle as inspired? If they did, and Braunsberger does not 
deny this, then the question arises, Were not Clement and 
Origen as good critics as any that afterwards arose in the 
Church? And had not these men access to as good, if not 








better, sources of information than any that lived in the fourth 
century? If, however, they were wrong in attributing inspi- 
ration to Barnabas, might they not be wrong in attributing 
inspiration to other canonical writings? To one who believes 
that the Church was infallibly inspired to pronounce what 
books are infallibly inspired, the problem is not difficult ; but 
to those who have not this faith, the interest of the question 
in regard to books believed to be inspired, centres around their 
history during the first ages of Christianity. The other subject 
which Braunsberger has minutely discussed is the knowledge 
which Barnabas possessed of Jewish customs. Giidemann’s 
article is entirely occupied with the same subject, and at a 
subsequent part of this paper I shall discuss both their con- 
tributions to our knowledge of this matter. I remark here 
only that Braunsberger and Giidemann seem to have written 
independently of each other. 

Hilgenteld’s edition marks an era in the text of the Epistle 
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of Barnabas. Bryennius, the Macedonian bishop who disco- 
vered the MS. of the Epistles of Clemens Romanus in Constan- 
tinople, sent him a collation of the same manuscript’s text of 
Barnabas—a compliment which he well deserved for his ser- 
vices to patristic literature—and he thus gives us a text based 
on the Constantinopolitan MS. as well as on the Sinaitic and 
other MSS. which had been previously used. Hilgenfeld has 
prefixed short dissertations, has subjoined a full critical appa- 
ratus, and has added explanatory notes. His edition is indis- 
pensable to every student of the Apostolic Fathers. Gebhardt 
and Harnack, who had already edited the Epistle of Barnabas, 
determined to revise their work after Hilgenfeld had published 
his collation of the Constantinopolitan MS. And their edition 
is a model of thoroughness, accuracy and wealth of illustration. 
Gebhardt has done the critical work with great diligence and 
skill, and Harnack has illustrated the text, and discussed the 
questions as to authorship, date and such-like matters, with an 
extraordinary knowledge of all that has been written on the 
subject, and with great sobriety of judgment and clear insight. 
Funk’s edition is Hefele’s fourth edition brought up to date. 
The introductory notices are short but comprehensive. The 
notes on the text are also concise, but good. In the Epistle of 
Barnabas, Funk has not given the old Latin translation, but a 
modern one, a procedure which seems to us not profitable for 
the purchasers of the book. 

In most of these publicatious we necessarily come upon a 
discussion of questions which have already been discussed 
without much new light being thrown on them. There are, 
however, a few new points which we shall proceed to examine. 

The first new problem which demands solution is the com- 
parative value of the Sinaitic and Constantinopolitan codices. 
In the case of the Epistle of Barnabas we find very nearly the 
same phenomena as we found in the Epistles of Clement. 
There are, for example, a considerable number of differences 
where there is no difference in meaning, and where therefore 
one or other of the transcribers must have altered the word. 
We give a few in parallel columns : 
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S. C. 
trepBoAny brepox7jv 
avev arep 

, c , 

Trepi tmép 

, > , 
Tpwyetv er Ole 
> , > 
ere cis. 


Somewhat similar to these are the instances where the one 
manuscript gives a simple word, the other a compound of it. 


S. C 
katadbopav pbopav 
Bréerovres euBrErovres 
> , , 
exitiOnow tiOnow 
TEpLeTEpev eTepev. 


Among those differences in which the transcribers thought 
they made no change, is specially to be noted the alteration of 
kiitos into Beds, or of eds into xépios. In many instances, xipsos 
and @cés meant the same thing, as in the passages quoted from 
the Old Testament; but the transcribers did not hesitate to 
make the alteration when Christ is referred to as Lord, believ- 
ing the words in his case to be identical in meaning; and by the 
addition of eds to Xpurrés in a manuscript, or by its substitu- 
tion, the orthodox no doubt felt in Arian times that they were 
asserting the truth and glorifying Christ. Unquestionably the 
opposite change would sometimes be made by Arian tran- 
scribers. Accordingly, manuscripts abound in the substitution 
of the one term for the other. In the Epistle before us we have 
noted seven instances. It is remarkable that in all these cases 
the Sinaitic has @eés, and that it converts even od into Geot, 
xii. 11, a circumstance which ought to have considerable weight 
in determining its famous reading in the First Epistle of Cle- 
ment and some readings of the New Testament, such as John 
i. 18. In one, it substitutes Ocod for “Inood. All the other 
authorities, the Constantinopolitan, the Greek Vulgate and the 
Latin translation, are against it, and the corrector of the Sinaitic 
has changed the cod into ‘Inco. In another instance, the 
Sinaitic stands alone in reading 6c, in opposition to the same 
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authorities. In one passage, C is alone in reading xvpiov, all 
the others reading Oot. In other two passages, S and C read 
65, where the Greek Vulgate and the Latin translation in one 
instance, and the Greek Vulgate and Clemens Alexandrinus 
(the Latin translation failing us here), read xvpiy. The other 
two instances are found in the parts where either the Greek 
Vulgate or the Latin translation fails us. The Sinaitic has 
6G once against C and the Latin translation, and once it has 
Geov against C and the Greek Vulgate. 

A difference which was seen distinctly in the Clementine 
Letters, comes out even more plainly in the Epistle of Barna- 
bas. The Sinaitic manuscript abounds in itacisms—what we 
have a right to call misspellings—and has grammatical forms, 
such as odpxav, which belong to a late age and are characteris- 
tic of the vulgar. The Constantinopolitan is on the whole very 
free from these, and where S is ungrammatical, it observes the 
rules of grammar, and where words are treated irregularly, it 
has the regular forms. Thus S has éruroO:jry, C érurdOy70s ; 
Ss €pavvavrTas, C EpevvOvTas ; S erirwpevovres, C eTUTwpEevovTas, where 
the accusative is grammatical, and the nominative is not. S 
has continually a future form, as Seif, where a subjunctive 
would be used in classical Greek. C is invariably correct in 
these cases. Other such phenomena present themselves on 
every hand. Which manuscript deserves our confidence? I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing generally in favour of C. 
The scribe of the Sinaitic was unquestionably an ignorant 
person. He did not know Greek as every cultivated man 
knew it down even to the latest times. If, therefore, he com- 
mitted gross mistakes in spelling and declension such as no 
editor now admits into his text, what guarantee have we that 
such forms as épavvavras, or fe after iva, or BAErere after drayv, 
were in the original manuscript? Such are exactly the forms 
which we might expect in an illiterate person’s writings. Have 
we any right to attribute them to the writer of the Epistle of 
Barnabas? If he was an Alexandrian, as there is some reason 
to conjecture, then such a form as dzpoowroAjprrws is probable ; 
but we may well hesitate to accept any of them on the autho- 
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rity of one manuscript against all the others, even though it is 
older. 

When we come to those passages in which there is a dif- 
ference of meaning in the readings, we are led to the conclusion 
that neither S nor C is entirely to be trusted, but that on the 
whole C is safer than S, probably because the scribe of C took 
more interest in what he was copying. There are mistakes in 
both. C has cupdopav for rporpopay, derds for Mwiorjs, évdo£d- 
(ovo. for dv dd€over, jas frequently for iuas, several omissions, 
and some other slight mistakes, which Gebhardt has collected 
in a note, Prol. xxxii. note 5. But the mistakes are quite as 
numerous in the Sinuaitic manuscript. Hilgenfeld has given a 
list of the most important in his edition and in his Zeitschrift. 
There is this difference between some of them and those of C, 
that they render the text utterly obscure. Thus in i. 6 occurs 
an important passage which is not found in the Latin. It is at 
least something like sense in C ; it is confused nonsense in S. 
In c. iii. the reading of S, ériAvrou, led Weizsiicker into a vain 
effort to extract a peculiar meaning. C restores zpooyjAvro, SO 
as to harmonize with the Latin, ut non incurramus tanquam 
proselyti ad illorum legem. Both Greek MSS. give zpocpye- 
odpcOa, which Rendall translates, “that we be not as proselytes 
dashed in pieces against their law.” It seems to me more 
likely that the genuine reading was zpocpevowpeOa, for an aorist 
kateppetoato is found in Anna Comnena (Veitch, Irregular 
Verbs, p. 308), and zpoopéw is found with a dative in Plu- 
tarch. Again, in the famous passage about the Testament in 
the fourth chapter, S omits the important words, éxe‘vwy «ai 
ypov. Sometimes both agree in the same errors and the same 
omissions. One instance of this appears to us to occur in a 
corrupt passage, not translated in the Latin. The Greek has 
6 ddyav odpxa bia Tod pirov tod iovowrov idra, Where it seems 
to me that both have omitted 6:4 before rod icowrov on account 
of the previous 5.<—a common omission in MSS. in similar 
circumstances. 

An editor has therefore in all doubtful cases to weigh carefully 
all the evidence. In one of these, which is considered of great 
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importance in determining the date, viv xai avroi Kai ot trav 
€xOpav imnpérar (xvi. 4), the Sinaitic alone has the second xai. 
All the others, the Constantinopolitan, the Greek Vulgate and 
the Latin, omit it, and it seems to me that their weight is over- 
powering as against the simple testimony of the Sinaitic. 

The recent editors shew decided partiality in their use of 
the manuscripts. Hilgenfeld has an unmistakable affection for 
the Constantinopolitan, which he calls the Jerusalem manu- 
script, and has adopted some readings, such as rdv vexpov after 
tov édwv, Which have no support elsewhere, and are not likely 
in themselves. Gebhardt adheres still more closely to the 
Sinaitic, retaining many readings which are found only in that 
manuscript, and which are decidedly objectionable. Both 
editors, however, exercise their judgment, both shew great 
critical skill, and both have given good texts. For the reasons 
we have already adduced, we think that Hilgenfeld’s is nearer 
the original. 

The next point that demands consideration is the value to 
be assigned to the Latin translation. In regard to this matter 
difference of opinion exists, some thinking that the translation 
is of an early date and of high authority, and others expressing 
an opposite conviction. But Gebhardt is the only one that 
seems to have fully weighed its claims, and he pronounces 
strongly against it. He asserts that the translator took very 
great liberties with his text, omitting large portions and mak- 
ing alterations according to his fancy. He is cautious, how- 
ever, not to deprive it of all value, and he has used it to good 
purpose in the constitution of his text. I think that his esti- 
mate of its value is too low, and arises from a failure to consi- 
der fully the circumstances in which it must have been made. 
No one in those times had a clear conception of what a trans- 
lation should be. No one thought of reproducing exactly the 
ideas of his original. The translator thought rather of the 
benefit his readers would derive from the translation. The 
translation of the Epistle of Barnabas was made at a time 
when the personality of the writer was considered of no con- 
sequence, and when a great change had taken place in the 
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mode of viewing certain questions. Accordingly, the translator 
omits many passages which are of a purely personal nature. 
He also omits passages where he cannot make out the mean- 
ing, or where there seems to be unnecessary repetition. And 
he omits phrases which appear to him to have become obsolete, 
such as calling the Christians a “new” people. But if we 
make allowance for these defects, then in other respects the 
translation must be considered valuable. The translator has 
in most places translated word for word, and he has sometimes 
done so where the grammatical construction must have seemed 
confusing. Thus he has, “ad summam docens populum Jude- 
orum et magna signa et monstra faciens non crediderunt nec 
dilexerunt eum.” Neither Sinaitic nor Constantinopolitan nor 
any other of the Greek codices give so good a sense. The 
Sinaitic has, mépas ye tor Siddoxwv tov “lopayA Kal TyAtKavra 
Tépata Kal onpeia Todv exiypvocev Kal trepyydrnocay aitov. C 
reads, ody ort exypvooe. Probably the right reading is, ovx ypeve 
kai otk iyarnoav avtév. But possibly the Latin translator con- 
jectured that the reading was ovx érece, the manuscript being 
indistinct. While it is true that there are almost no correct 
passages in the Latin which are not supported by some Greek 
manuscript, it is equally true that there are very few passages 
in which the Latin is not as correct as the others, making 
allowances for the omissions and for palpable corruptions in 
the text, such as aram for eremum, pascentem probably for 
proficiscentem, and similitudine for simplicitate. Wherever 
the Latin differs widely from the Greek, there is good reason 
for suspecting that the Greek is corrupt ; and indeed in most 
of such cases it is plainly corrupt. 

To pass from textual criticism to what is called the higher 
criticism, we encounter the first novelty in Heydecke’s treatise. 
It is to some extent a revival of Schenkel’s theory, but with 
considerable modifications. Heydecke maintains that the ori- 
ginal Epistle contained chapters i. to iii., then chapters xiii. to 
xvi., then iv., and finally xvii. to xxi.; that this portion was 
written by a Jewish Christian to Jewish Christians ; that, in 
fine, it was written by Barnabas in the reign of Vespasian. 
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He maintains that the other chapters, v. to xii., are an inter- 
polation written by a Gentile Christian to Gentile Christians, 
in a spirit of bitter animosity to the Jews, in the reign of 
Hadrian. His arguments are based almost entirely on the 
supposed connection between the various parts. He thinks 
that by his own re-arrangement he gets one subject continu- 
ously worked out. He moreover believes that the genuine 
portion affirms that the Jewish rites were wisely practised by 
the Jews, were preparatory to Christianity, and were abrogated 
only by the appearance of Christ on earth. To lead the Jews 
to see in Christ the fulfilment of the law, is one great object 
of the genuine Epistle. On the other hand, the interpolated 
portion cuts off all connection between external Judaism and 
Christianity. The Jews were deceived by an evil angel into 
the practice of the rites, and if they had not been great sin- 
ners, they would have seen that Moses wrote in the spirit, 
and that the prescriptions to external observances were in 
reality commands only to purify the spirit of man. This 
interpolated part has also a different purpose. The writer 
wishes to prove the divinity of Christ against the Ebionites. 
The answer to Heydecke is, that there is not one single 
passage in the so-called genuine Epistle which positively 
asserts that the observance of the Jewish rites was a duty ; 
that it is unreasonable to expect in a writer like the author 
of the Epistle a strict continuity of thought; that the main 
object of the writer was to explain to his readers what was 
able to save them, and not merely to expound the past and 
the present ; and that it justly exposes a theory to suspicion 
when, as in this case, the author of it has to suppose interpo- 
lations even in the genuine part, as Heydecke does in chapters 
xv. and xvi. Moreover, the style is throughout the whole work 
the same. And we may also affirm that Heydecke is so intent 
on his theory as to shut his eyes to points of connection that 
plainly exist. Thus the end of the fourth chapter and the 
beginning of the fifth are closely connected. The writer has 
stated that the Jews lost the covenant, for they were not 
worthy. Their crowning sin was their rejection of Jesus. They 
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had seen his miracles and had rejected him ; for such we take 
to be the meaning of the last sentence of the fourth chapter. 
And now God had abandoned them. What then, the question 
would naturally arise, was the object of Christ’s coming? And 
the fifth chapter answers that it was to save the Christians, the 
new and true people of God, and to bring the sins of the Jews 
to aculmination. The fifth chapter is thus an essential part 
of the structure, and flows out of the fourth. That the writer 
should discuss the saving power of Jesus at some length, was 
natural in an Epistle that was to seek “the things that can 
save us,” iv. 1, xvii. 1. How well the whole subject coheres, 
may be seen in the admirable chapters which Mr. Cunningham 
has devoted to the theology of the Epistle. 

The next subject which calls for attention is the date. Here 
there is really nothing new. Braunsberger and Harnack shew 
a wise moderation in judging of the evidence for a date. But 
all the others venture on conjecture, and the diversity of their 
conjectures is almost a demonstration that they are on the 
wrong track, or at least labouring in barren soil. The passage 
on which these chronological speculations are based is in the 
fourth chapter. Rendall thus translates it: “The final offence 
is at hand, concerning which it is written as Enoch saith. For 
to this end hath the Master shortened the times and the days 
that his Beloved might hasten and come unto the inheritance. 
And the prophet too saith thus: ‘Ten kingdoms shall reign 
upon the earth, and there shall rise up after them a little king, 
who shall bring low three of the kings under one.’ Likewise 
concerning the same thing, Daniel saith : ‘And I saw the fourth 
beast, evil and strong and fiercer than all the beasts of the 
earth, and that out of it arose ten horns, and out of them a 
little horn growing beside them, aud that it brought low under 
one three of the great horns.’ Ye ought then to understand.” 
Of this passage Barnabas gives no interpretation, and therefore 
there is no solid basis for any chronological inference. Indeed, 
from what we have of the writer's interpretations of other parts 
of Scripture, we may conclude that it is impossible to conjec- 
ture what his interpretation of these passages might be. Those 
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who make chronological inferences must first conjecture his 
interpretation. They suppose that by the ten horns ten Roman 
emperors are meant. But a difficulty arises at the threshold. 
In counting, are we to include Julius Caesar among the empe- 
rors, or are we not? Have we any means of conjecturing 
which method Barnabas would adopt? Then comes the little 
king. Is he one of the ten, or is he an eleventh? It seems to 
us that the text plainly implies that he is the eleventh, but 
interpreters in their straits have made him the tenth. Then 
are we to suppose that Barnabas looked on the prophecy as 
completely fulfilled, or did he imagine that only a portion of it 
had been fulfilled, but a sufficient portion to shew that the 
rest would be in due time accomplished? To add to the diffi- 
culties, it may be safely asserted that there was no Roman 
emperor in the first two centuries that brought low at one time 
three of his predecessors. The history of the Roman emperors 
does not fit in with the prophecy. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, the love of conjecture has prevailed over the critics, 
and most have hazarded their conjecture, and out of their con- 
jecture come to a conclusion. Professor Milligan, Heydecke 
and Cunningham, think that Vespasian is meant ; Skworzow 
believes that Domitian is the little king; Hilgenfeld upholds 
the claims of Nerva; others are for Hadrian; and Volkmar 
thinks that the three kings are Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian, 
and that Barnabas was expecting the little king to come and 
bring them low. Conclusive objections can be urged against 
all these conjectures. Vespasian can by no possibility be 
counted the eleventh. It is not fair to count him even the 
tenth, for the appeal to the Sibylline books is unsatisfactory, 
and Julius Czesar was no nore emperor than Sulla. Vespasian 
certainly did not humiliate three kings at one time. He had no 
connection with the death of Galba and Otho. Nor can it be 
Domitian. It is impossible to name three kings whose humi- 
liation could be ascribed to Domitian. Skworzow understands 
by the three kings, Britain, Dacia and Germany! Nor can it 
be Nerva; for to say that he overthrew the three Flavians is 
utterly contrary to the facts of history. He had not even a 
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hand in the death of his immediate predecessor. And still less 
admissible is it to make Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian, the three 
kings ; for this is the purest ‘conjecture, without the sem- 
blance of a basis. But even could we have found one emperor 
whom we could fix on as the one intended by Barnabas, we 
should still have difficulties before us. We have next to iden- 
tify the emperor with the réAcov cxavdadov, but the term suits 
none of them. Domitian is the only one of them who was a 
persecutor, but his persecutions were confined to Rome, and 
therefore it is impossible to suppose that an Alexandrian writer 
would look on him as the incarnation of evil. There is no 
reason whatever for imagining that the Christians had any 
dread of Vespasian, or Nerva, or Hadrian, or any other that 
fancy may select. A closer examination of the passage adds 
to the difficulties which I have already mentioned. 7d réAetov 
oxdvoaXov is not adequately rendered by the words, “the final 
offence.” zéXevos does not signify “final,” but complete, perfect. 
The réAcov oxdvdadov is the stumbling-block that is perfect or 
complete, the cause of offence that has reached the highest or 
culminating point of intensity. Now it is extremely unlikely 
that such a term would be applied to an emperor, however 
persecuting he might be. The Christians did not fear perse- 
cution. It was error, delusion, unrighteousness, that they 
feared ; and oxdvdaXdov is associated with these, and not with 
mere material power. To take one instance from the Epistle 
of Polycarp, which has many features in common with the 
work before us, oxdvdada are associated with “false brethren, 
and those who bear the name of the Lord in hypocrisy, who 
lead astray vain men” (vi. 3). But I think that we can go 
somewhat further in our interpretation of this passage with 
considerable probability of being right. The réAcov cxdvdadrov 
appears to me to be well translated in the Latin conswmmata 
temptatio, and the idea seems to be, not one particular cause of 
sin, but the period when temptation would be most severe. It 
is in this sense nearly equal to the lawless time, or time of 
error, so frequently mentioned in the Epistle. I think further 
that the sense of the sentence in which it occurs is, that the 
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period of fiercest temptation and greatest sin had drawn nigh, 
and God, in order to shorten this period, had sent His Son. 
The quickening of His Son therefore refers to the coming of 
Christ, and the entering on the inheritance is the gathering of 
the elect from all the nations of the earth after Christ’s 
death, and the rescue of them from the realm of the evil 
one, from the present evil age. It seems to me that Bar- 
nabas would construe the prophecy in Daniel as rather refer- 
ring to the period of Christ's first coming, and the fulfilment 
of it as proof that the severest trial of Christians under the 
ruler of the powers of darkness was in his own day taking 
place. The same idea is contained in the words that occur in 
a subsequent section of the chapter, translated by Rendall, 
“Wherefore let us take heed in the last days ; for the whole 
time of your faith will profit you nothing, unless now in the 
iniquitous time, and in the offences that are coming (roés 
péArAovow oxavdddAors), We resist as becomes sons of God.” The 
offences to come are evidently a feature of the culminating 
period of offence. 
It is useless to conjecture how Barnabas might interpret the 
: words of Daniel, but we may venture to assert that if he lived 
in Alexandria he would be more likely to find the fulfilment 
in the circumstances of his own city than in the history of 
Rome. He would be, at any rate, as likely to see in the extinc- 
tion of the Macedonico-Egyptian monarchs in Cleopatra, the 
eleventh of her line, an indication of a fulfilled prophecy, as in 
any line of Romans. It is true that history does not assign to 
her the subjugation of three of her predecessors, but she cer- 
tainly humiliated several of the great ones of the earth. But, 
as we have said, all is conjecture here, and Harnack is justified 
‘ in affirming, “Itaque nostrum est missis ambagibus confiteri 
in tempore confectionis epistole Barnabe definiendo loci, ec. iv. 
4, 5, usu esse supersedendum.” 

The last subject which we shall here discuss is the new 
light thrown on the acquaintance of the writer of the Epistle 
with Jewish practices. Most commentators in this century 

have been inclined to accuse him of gross ignorance ; but 
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Braunsberger and Giidemann have tried to shew that they 
were wrong in this. They have certainly added somewhat to 
our knowledge, and the recent editors have introduced the 
resuits in their editions. We shall attempt to value the new 
materials in regard to the two prominent rites in the treatment 
of which the writer was believed to shew great ignorance—the 
day of Atonement and the red heifer. 

Barnabas’s words in regard to the day of Atonement are 
these. We give Rendall’s translation. “ What then saith he 
in the prophet? ‘And let them eat of the goat which is offered 
at the fast for all sins.’ Give heed carefully. ‘And let the 
priests alone all eat of the inwards unwashen with vinegar.’ 
.... Give heed then now he maketh commandment. ‘Take 
two fine goats like to each other, and offer them, and let the 
priest take the one for a whole burnt-offering for sins.’ But 
to the other one what shall they do? ‘ Accursed,’ it saith, ‘is 
that one’.... ‘and spit ye all upon it, and pierce it, and put 
the scarlet wool about its head; and so let it be cast into the 
wilderness.” 

The new interpretation, which is a revival of an old one, 
aftirms that Barnabas had in his mind three goats ; that in fact 
a third goat was sacrificed on the day of Atonement, as on 
other feast days ; and that this was the only one eaten by the 
priests. Giidemann infers from this that the writer was inti- 
‘ mately acquainted with Jewish rites ; for here is a part of the 
ceremony which would certainly escape a Gentile. But the 
words of Barnabas will not allow the inference made by Giide- 
mann. The words are, “Let them eat of the goat which is 
offered at the fast for all sins.” Here only one goat can be 
meant. It is “the goat that is offered,” not one of the goats, 
and it is offered on the fast for all sins. Giidemann is forced 
to translate, “ Let them eat of the goat which is offered also on 
the day of Atonement, as well as on other feast days, for all 
sins.” But not only is the translation inadmissible, but the 
context plainly is against Giidemann. The writer quotes the 
passage applicable to the day of Atonement: “ Whosoever 
keepeth not the fast, shall be utterly destroyed with death” 
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(Lev. xxiii. 29). And after a few explanatory remarks, follows 
the passage which we have quoted above. He evidently 
intends that we should notice the contradiction. The fast was 
to be strictly obligatory, and yet the priests were to eat. The 
contradiction must have been evident to the writer; and the 
contradiction would be a proof to him that the injunctions 
were never intended to be carried out literally, but were 
throughout symbolical. So far, therefore, is Giidemann from 
having proved that the writer was intimately acquainted with 
Jewish rites, that he has convicted him of another instance of 
ignorance or negligence ; for if he had known of the third 
goat, he would certainly have not contrasted the obligation to 
fast with the command to break the fast by eating this third 
goat. 

Giidemann confesses that nowhere is any injunction to be 
found that the priests were to eat “the inwards unwashen with 
vinegar.’ But from the Mischna he adduces a passage which 
states that, if the day of Atonement fell on a Friday, the Baby- 
lonian priests ate the goat raw, because they were not nice. And 
Jochanan explains that it was not Babylonian, but Alexandrian, 
priests that did this. Now here we have really no elucidation. 
There is no eating of the inwards ; there is no vinegar. And 
yet these are the absolutely essential points. The precept to 
the priests to eat the inwards foreshadowed Christ’s receiving 
gall; and the accompaniment of the vinegar foreshadowed that 
Christ was to receive vinegar with the gall. 

The only illustrations that Giidemann can adduce of the 
verse, “And spit ye upon it,” &c., are two statements—one, that 
the Babylonians pulled the goat by the hair, and cried, “ Take 
[our sins] and go, take and go;” and the cther, that by the 
Babylonians were meant the Alexandrians. 

The result is, that after all the new matter that has been 
brought forward, the case remains substantially as it was before. 
Many and great discrepancies still exist between the Epistle 
of Barnabas on the one hand, and the Bible and the Talmud 
on the other. Neither Bible nor Talmud know anything of 
eating the inwards with vinegar, nor of maltreating the goat 
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sent forth into the wilderness. The Bible knows nothing of 
the similarity of the goats, nothing of the wool and most of the 
other particulars given in the Epistle ; and when the Talmud 
does mention any of these, there is generally a marked discre- 
pancy in the special features. 

The passage in regard to the red heifer is translated by 
Rendall thus: “But what type think ye it is, that it hath been 
commanded to Israel that those men, in whom sins are at the 
full, should offer an heifer, and slay and burn it, and that 
children should then take up the ash and cast it into vessels, 
and bind the scarlet wool upon wood (behold again the type 
of the cross and the scarlet wool) and hyssop therewith, and 
that after this manner the children should sprinkle the people 
one by one, that they may be purified from their sins.” 

If the reader turns to Numbers xix. 1—10, where an account 
is given of the ceremony, he will see that the two books cannot 
be reconciled. The priest who offered up the heifer must be 
clean. Giidemann explains that the writer confounded the 
state of the priest after the sacrifice with his state during the 
sacrifice. There is only one priest in Numbers. Giidemann 
replies that Barnabas is thinking of the circumstance that all 
who touched the heifer were unclean. Boys are not mentioned 
in Numbers, and we know that their services were prohibited. 
Giidemann replies that boys were occasionally employed to 
draw the water used in the ceremony, and that therefore Bar- 
nabas must have been extremely well acquainted with the 
ceremony, since he must have known this fact. In one word, 
Giidemann adduces a number of passages which merely convict 
Barnabas of greater perversion of the facts than he has been 
accused of before. 

In the case of this rite, we think that in one of the points 
in regard to which the writer is accused of ignorance there is 
no legitimate cause for the accusation. Barnabas was not 
thinking of the rite, but of the allegorical interpretation of the 
injunction. He must have found somewhere a command that 
full-grown men should offer and slay the heifer, and that 
children should collect the ashes. The writer seized on this 
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feature. He plainly contrasts the avdpes with the radia. Ren- 
dall does not seem to me to have rendered the article (rois 
avépas and ra radia) accurately. The words IT think mean, 
that it was given as a commandment to Israel that it was the 
full-grown men that were to offer the heifer, and that it was 
the children that were to take up the ash. A deep meaning 
lay under this. In full-grown men sins had reached their 
maturity. Children were innocent and pure. The full-grown 
men were types of the Jews of the time of Christ who caused 
his crucifixion. One of the purposes of the coming of Christ 
was to bring the sins of the Jews to a culmination (iva 7d 
réevov Tov dpapriov dvaxehadadoy). But the children are the 
preachers of the gospel of peace, the messengers of redemption. 
Hence the words which have puzzled commentators so much 
are inserted, «fra ovxére avdpes, ovkére dpaptwArGv % d6€a, Which I 
take to be a parenthetical note to zaiées. It was full-grown 
men that offered the sacrifice ; but when we come to spreading 
the benefits of the sacrifice, then we no longer have full-grown 
men ; the glory does not belong to men who have grown hard- 
ened in sin, but now it is children, the children of the new 
kingdom, that are entrusted with the benignant mission. If 
this interpretation is correct, then the writer makes no refer- 
ence to the ceremonial uncleanness of those who offered the 
sacrifice. év ois eiolv dpapria réAeu, is a statement true of all 
men not saved by faith, whether Jews or Gentiles. With the 
years of a man his sins grow ; and when he becomes 7éAezos, or 
full-grown, his sins also become réAcar, or full-grown. And 
probably Barnabas associated with the idea of culmination, the 
idea also of permanent hardening ; for this permanent harden- 
ing seems to be associated with the word dyapria: réAccar in the 
Pastor of Hermas, Vis. i. 2. 

How are the additions and discrepancies of Barnabas to be 
explained? Braunsberger thinks that if we knew more of the 
traditions of the Jews, we should probably discover that Bar- 
nabas followed some of these. But there is great unlikelihood 
in this supposition. It has to be noted that some of his state- 
ments are in direct contradiction to the Bible and the Talmud, 
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and it would be a singular circumstance if all notices of the 
ceremonies recorded by Barnabas had escaped the Jews, if 
these ceremonies really existed. Besides this, Barnabas was 
evidently perfectly indifferent to the traditions of the Jews. 
The observance of the rites was in his view an entire moral 
mistake, into which the Jews were beguiled by an evil angel ; 
and any additions which they might make to these rites as 
originally prescribed, could in his eyes proceed from none but 
the powers of evil. What alone interested him were the in- 
junctions contained in the prophets. 

Giidemann thinks that Barnabas was a renegade or con- 
verted Jew, that he knew extremely well about the Jewish 
rites, but that he deliberately perverted his account of them, 
and that the passages of Scripture to which he appeals were 
made by himself. He thinks that the writer had an intense 
dislike to the Jews, and wrote his Epistle in order to prevent 
Hadrian carrying out his intention of rebuilding the temple for 
the Jews. But not one of the arguments that Giidemann has 
brought forward proves that Barnabas had a minute acquaint- 
ance with Jewish ritual or with Jewish writings. He has adduced 
several parallels to statements in the Epistle from Jewish writers, 
but similar parallels can be adduced from Christian writers. 
He cannot prove by a single extract that the writer had any 
personal ill-will to the Jews. If he had desired to express 
such dislike, his letter would have taken a different line of 
thought, and we should have been in no uncertainty about the 
matter. And if he intended to denounce the Jews and prevent 
Hadrian rebuilding the temple, he has carefully concealed his 
intention, and has supplied the emperor with arguments which 
would be totally unintelligible to him. Besides, it is plain in 
every line, and often affirmed in unmistakable language, that 
the writer’s supreme interest was in his allegorical interpreta- 
tions, and every chapter is in full harmony with his expressed 
design to search out those things which could save. 

The explanation seems to me to be contained in a passage 
of Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Trypho, c. 71. He affirms of the Jews 
that “they have altogether taken away many scriptures from 
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the translations effected by those seventy elders who were with 
Ptolemy, and by which this very man who was crucified is 
proved to have been set forth expressly as God and man, as 
being crucified and as dying.” 

Barnabas quotes Scripture for all his injunctions, and he 
must have found them there. He would have been satisfied 
with nothing but passages in Scripture. I do not think that 
he could have found them anywhere else than in Leviticus or 
Numbers. I do not know that there is any apocryphal book 
in which one would expect precepts in regard to Jewish rites. 
And the fact that the injunctions seemed to contradict each 
other would only intensify the conviction of the writer that it 
was never intended that the rites should be practised, and that 
the injunctions were purely spiritual directions as to the mode 
in which man was to be saved through Christ. It seems to 
me that the only theory that can explain the phenomena of the 
Epistle of Barnabas is, that the writer used a copy of the Five 
Books of Moses, largely interpolated by some Christian writers. 

It is a curious question how these interpolations were intro- 
duced. Giidemann’s quotations tend to shew that some of 
them may have had a slight basis in the practice of the Alex- 


andrian Jews. 
JAMES DONALDSON. 





VIL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
1. Brrxs on THE Text or tHE New Testament. 


Mr. Birks’s main contention* is, that the later authorities for 
the text of the New Testament make up so much for their deriva- 
tiveness by their number and agreement as to outweigh the earlier 
ones, not only when these are much divided, but even when they 
are comparatively unanimous. But what chiefly distinguishes his 
essay is the use of the statistical method. The non-statistical part 


* Essay on the Right Estimation of Manuscript Evidence in the Text of the New 
Testament. By Thomas Rawson Birks, M.A., Knightsbridge Professor, Cambridge, 
and Honorary Canon of Ely. London: Macmillan and Co, 1878. 
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takes up the greater space, but is not likely to convince ; it is too 
palpably not founded on experience of the phenomena actually 
presented by the texts. But the statistical or mathematical part, 
although many will be ready enough to brush that sort of thing 
aside as irrelevant, is certain (if I may judge by the only review I 
have seen) to impose upon others by an appearance of exactitude 
and objectivity. I proceed to justify the word “ impose.” 

There are two lines of mathematical reasoning in the essay, one 
forming the main argument, the other confined to ch. vii. The 
first is to this effect (§ 33—35, 39—42). A series of copyists, 
each transmitting unaltered, say, 40 out of every 41 parts of the 
text befure him, would in the end transmit unaltered 40-41sts 
of 40-41sts, and so on, according to the number of steps, of the 
original. After ten steps, about 7-9ths would remain unaltered, 
and it would be about 7 to 2 for a given reading. Suppose 
we have several such tenth copies by different channels of trans- 
mission, what are the odds in favour of a reading they agree in? 
The rule says 7 x 7 x 7, &., to 2 x 2 x 2, &., according to the 
number of agreeing tenth copies ; giving about 150 to one even if 
there are only four. At this rate, numbers evidently far more than 
compensate for loss by length of pedigree. The result partly depends 
on the particular rate of corruption, 40-41sts, we chose to begin 
with. But it would be of the same kind unless we chose an out- 
rageously rapid rate. In short, agreement proves overwhelmingly 
what it does prove, namely, not correctness (unless we know the 
channels of transmission to be in the fullest sense independent), but 
some cause common to the agreeing authorities. Only nobody ever 
doubted this: here, therefore, Mr. Birks’s mathematics contribute 
nothing to the argument. Yet, qualifications and numerical details 
apart, this is the whole of his first line of reasoning. It depends 
on the assumption of independent lines of transmission from the 
original, and thus on the Lateral Independence which he expressly 
makes a principle of. The principle will be scouted by all non- 
biblical critics, and is supported by arguments not worth citing 
(ch. vii’., compare i.). Its application is qualified (ch. ix.) rather 
sweepingly, and yet inadequately, by a method of which it is 
enough to say that it calculates the probable number of MSS. now 
existing, which are derived from other MSS. now existing, but 
does not take account of MSS. derived from common lost sources 
later than the original (§ 110—112), or, naturally, of less obvious 
causes of agreement, though Mr. Birks does not forget these when 
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he considers them to make in his favour—I mean corrections, colla- 
tions, recensions, and memory of copyists (ch. iii.). 

A special modification of the simple rule of a uniform rate of 
corruption is Mr. Birks’s ingenious theory of what I will call virtual 
age (§ 36-—38, ch. iii. vi.). When, as in the first two centuries, 
copying went on fast and lightly, there was a rapidity of corruption 
which may be expressed by exaggerating the age of the resulting 
text, in the sense of its distance in time from the original; and 
when criticism and recension were in operation, a contrary effect 
will have been produced. By very precise inference on these mat- 
ters from very vague data, the result is obtained that the virtual age 
of texts reached a maximum of ten centuries about the actual year 
300, and then fell gradually to a minimum of eight centuries about 
600, after which the virtual age is found by adding une to the actual 
century number. This theory should be borne in mind as we pass 
to the second line of reasoning. 

The second line of reasoning (ch. vii.) is founded on the numbers 
of disagreements between the Vatican, Sinaitic and Received texts 
of the four Gospels, by way of depreciating the two MSS. into 
accordance with their virtual age. It must be allowed that this 
argument starts from positive facts. We may count up disagree- 
ments, not quite unequivocally indeed (how many are there, in 
Matt. ix. 18, between eeAOwy and ecorpoceA wy), but more so, 
I confess, than I should have expected ; and from the number of 
disagreements we may learn not much, but something, about num- 
bers of errors. How much is to be learnt from these latter numbers 
wili appear later. 

I do not know why it is, but Mr. Birks’s figures imply that there 
are no places in which all three texts disagree.* Such places are in 
fact not so numerous as they would be if there was anything in the 
principle of Lateral Independence, and perhaps it was thought there 
would be no harm in setting them aside first of all. Taking what 
we are given, and calling the three texts V, 8, R, we have first 3658 
disagreements between V and 8. Therefore, so many times at least, 
V orS is wrong. “On the hypothesis most favourable to the two 
MSS., that they are invariably right when they agree” (§ 86), Mr. 

* Let V.S, 8.R, R.V, denote the numbers of disagreements between two texts ; 
V.SR, 8.RV, R.VS, the numbers of times two agree against the third; and V.S.R 
the number of times all three disagree. We have three such identities as V.S= 
V.SR + S.RV+V.S.R, and Mr. Birks gives (§ 85, 86) V.S =3658, S.R = 4941, 
V.SR=1708, S.RV=1950. Hence V.S.R=0, R.V = 4699, R.VS=2991. Mr. Birks 


gives the last, but ambiguously. 
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Dirks tries the effect of distributing the 3658 errors between them 
in more or less plausible ways. Distribution itself tacitly involves 
the further charitable supposition that the MSS. are never both 
wrong when they differ; and this is partly advantageous to R, 
because when they differ we have seen that one always agrees with 
R. And there is nothing to prevent our extending to R the like 
charities, and supposing it also right when supported by one of the 
others ; in fact, if we confine ourselves to our data, this even-handed 
method is the only one guided by any principle. But if so, the 
question of distribution is decided at once ; for the result is to make 
each text wrong when, and only when, it has the two others against 
it. V,S, R, will thus go wrong 1708, 1950, 2991 times. Mr. Birks, 
on the contrary, thinks it plausible to distribute the 3658 errors of 
V and S between them “in the ratio of their divergence from” R ; 
and in doing this he actually confounds the divergence of either from 
R simply with its divergence from R and the other jointly (§ 86).* 
The result of this oversight is mere confusion, of course. 

Mr. Birks goes on (§ 87) to point out that the above assumptions 
are much too favourable: it is “ preposterous,’ he truly says, to 
suppose R always wrong when it differs from V and 8 ; but it does 
not appear that he thinks it even equally preposterous to suppose 
V or S always wrong when it is in a minority. For this is his way 
of amending the assumptions: he treats as errors of V and S respect- 
ively the 1708 and 1950 readings peculiar to them, and gives to each 
MS. as additional errors one-fifth (§ 87) or one-third (§ 88) of the 
2991 peculiar to R. Either mode of distribution, besides the absurd- 
ity of being a mere distribution, has the fatal fault of being what 
mathematicians call unsymmetrical : the data concern V, S, R, alike, 
and the solution offered does not ; the additional errors attributed 
to each MS. depend not on és, but on R’s, relation to the two others. 
But the oddest thing is, that the latter mode of distribution, which 
puts V and S each in the wrong about 800 times oftever than R, is 
given as the result of supposing R “ provisionally of equal weight 
to” V or S. The true result of the supposition would be, I think, 





R.VS 8.R 


* ‘4 cain —— ae 
He forms V.S R.VSiSR and V.S RVSsS.k’ 
which have no significance. He probably meant 
. R.V sas SR. 
‘S gv+ce “4 VS gyisn’ 


but this is quite arbitrary, and makes a symmetrical treatment lead to inconsistent 
results. 
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to give 2850, 2960, 3440, as the most probable numbers. But why 
suppose three texts of equal weight, provisionally or definitively, 
when you see one to be in a minority half as often again as either 
of the others ? 

Of course it is right to add something to 1708, 1950, 2991, if we 
are to seek, on the present arbitrarily limited data, the most proba- 
ble numbers of errors in V, 8, R. But the principle of the whole 
chapter is that disagreement is a sign of error; therefore the addi- 
tion ought to be the least for V, which is least often in a minority, 
and greatest for R, which is oftenest. Beyond this we cannot go, 
without further data, to any serious purpose. But it will be curious 
to take Mr. Birks’s general assumptions* quite seriously, and treat 
them, as I wonder he has not done, by the theory of judicial proba- 
bilities according to the French mathematicians and Mr. Boole ; for 
it happens that these assumptions just supply what is wanted to 
make that theory rigorously applicable. We should then obtain 
1761, 2759, 4272, as the most probable numbers of errors in the 
three texts.t+ 

These numbers do not differ enormously from those obtained by 
Mr. Birks, as concerns V and 8. Nor would it matter if they did. 
Any such result is at once harmless and useless, because deprived of 
all significance by the impossibility of passing satisfactorily from 
number of errors to quantity of error as a fraction of the whole 
text. Ifa text of the Gospels is wrong 2000 times, how often is it 
right? How many opportunities has a copyist of going wrong ? 
About 11,280, says Mr. Birks ; for he chooses to assume that each 
error vitiates the “clause of six words” containing it, and there are 
about six times 11,280 words (§ 77, 84—86). Six words may be 
about the average length of a sort of natural unit of language, but 
Mr. Birks’s assumption is that 2000 errors will on the whole affect 
about 2000 clauses, and this is mathematically wrong, unless, what 
is not alleged and evidently not assumed, the enumerators really 
counted, under the name of disagreements, disagreeing sections of 
' six words.{ It is plain, and Mr. Birks points it out himself (§ 77), 








* Including the assumption that there is only room for 11,280 errors ; but not 
the assumption that the three texts are never all wrong at once. 

+ See Cournot’s Exposition de la Théorie des Chances, &c., § 195. 

+ Even if there is only room for two or three errors in one 11,280th of the whole, 
1900 is about the most probable number of such sections affected by 2000 errors. 
See Todhunter’s History of the Theory of Probability, § 410, where, however, the 
demonstration is elliptical or the enunciation ambiguous. 
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that in proportion to this unit, as he calls it, six words or one word 
or whatever it is, will vary the nominal defectiveness of a text hav- 
ing a given number of errors. He quietly says, as if it did not 
make nonsense of both his lines of reasoning, that in a case con- 
sidered in § 86 it makes nearly two centuries’ difference whether 
the six-words clause or the oriyo¢e of the Cambridge MS. is taken 
for unit. How he can allow himself to use the six-words clause, 
without a shred of argument to recommend it, and apparently regard- 
ing it as a matter of choice, I have quite failed to make out. It is 
not worth while to discuss how many errors there is really room for 
in the Gospels. I estimate at about 16,000 the occasions of actual 
variation as noted in Tischendorf's eighth edition. 

The results of this chapter are brought into form by saying that 
either MS. is worth so many of such acentury. Every such estimate 
is at least three-deep in fallacy. Depending on the first line of argu- 
ment, it involves the fallacy of “independence ;” by the method of 
this chapter, it involves the fallacy of the six-words clause ; more 
directly it involves one of the arbitrary or unsymmetrical assumptions 
just exposed, and in one case a mere blunder. This last unlucky 
instance I have seen cited by a reviewer as something quite formi- 
dable. Would the reader care to see in what centuries Mr. Birks’s 
principles, taken seriously as above, would place the three texts ? 
That depends on the rate of corruption we assume. But, taking the 
rate which, without saying why, he represents as the average or 
somewhat above (§ 76—78, 86, 106 ff.),* I find that the Vatican, 
Sinaitic and Received texts are about as good as average MSS. of 
the sixth, eleventh and nineteenth centuries respectively. I have 
nothing to say for this discovery, except that it is mathematically 
the irresistible consequence of Mr. Birks’s principles, and that it is 
rather amusing. 

As in the rest, so in his list of writers who give evidence on the 
text by quotation, Mr. Birks outdoes his fellow-paradoxers. They 
stop wonderfully short of writers who may have used printed edi- 
tions, or, to speak more appropriately, editions of derivation known 
to us; but here is a list which ends with Gregory the Great. 

C. J. Monro. 


* One part altered in a virtual century for 40 parts unaltered. 
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2. Tue OricinaL Form or THE Book or Jonan. 


In commenting upon this curious prophetical narrative, too great 
stress has, I think, been laid upon the episode of the whale, or upon 
the character of the psalm recited by the prophet in the whale’s 
belly. The psalm put by the writer of the book of Samuel (1 Sam. 
ii. 1) into the mouth of the pious Hannah—originally a hymn for a 
victorious king—hardly suits its situation better than the song of 
praise, doubtless composed by some one saved from drowning in the 
open sea, converted by the author into a prayer of Jonah. True, it 
bears many reminiscences of the book of Psalms, and so does ver. 9 
of ch. iii. reiterate a sentence of the late book of Joel (ii. 14). Never- 
theless, and notwithstanding a few other traces of a post-exilic age, 
I think all the modern critics were too rash in ascribing the book to 
the ages succeeding the Restoration. Not merely does the broad, 
cosmopolitan spirit of divine love and mercy ill accord with so late 
a composition, but the language and style of the main part of the 
book reminds us rather of the book of Job and of the prophetical 
tales in the book of the Kings. 

But there are many traits besides of an older age. The conception 
of the Godhead is not yet a purified and spiritual monotheistic one, 
as in post-exilic writings. The prophet is represented as believing 
Yahveh’s dominion to be confined rather to the land of Palestine 
and Syria, without extending over the sea, and Yahveh appears 
invested with mythical attributes, as in the book of Job and the 
older historical books, as the Ruler of the storm by which He 
arrests the ship on the sea to bring Jonah back to the dry land. 
On the other hand, the sharp boundary-line between Heathenism 
and Monotheism is surely wanting when Nineveh is called (iii. 3) 
a city great unto the Godhead or the gods (BT OR), in the same 
sense in which the Hebrews used to call giants and angels, sons 
of the Godhead or the gods, and sacred mountains and trees, hills 
and trees of the Godhead ; or in which Cain was originally repre- 
sented in Genesis iv. 1 as an DyToN Ws man of divine power, and 
Nimrod as a giant-hunter among the sons of the Godhead, Gen. x. 9 
(read myrids 9923 for ‘S s955) ). And similarly the whole descrip- 
tion of the heathen mariners betrays a naiveté unlike the Persian 
age. Nor does the story of the whale or of the castor-oil-plant offer 
i any sufficient reason for assuming so late an origin as this, since it 
, rather belongs to the category of prophetical narratives like that of 
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Balaam and his ass, and that of the Judean prophet and his ass 
(1 Kings xiii.), and Elijah at the juniper-tree, in which animals and 
plants are introduced as divine monitors of disobedient or despairing 
prophets. 

On closer observation, however, our little book betrays the hand 
of a late reviser, who has made alterations, interpolations and trans- 
positions of verses and sentences, which have hitherto entirely 
escaped the eyes of inquirers. There is at the very beginning of the 
story a perceptible /acuna in the second verse, where we are not told 
what Jonah was to announce to the men of Nineveh. The same 
obvious hesitation in giving the substance of the commission is again 
exhibited in the second part of the story, iii. 1, where the language 
presents anything but a clear Hebrew style. And when at last the 
prophet’s announcement is actually given, we are struck by an im- 
portant divergence in the Greek version, which, instead of forty days, 
has, “ Yet three days and Nineveh will be overthrown.” 

That this was the original reading there can hardly be any doubt. 
It corresponds exactly with the three days’ journey of Jonah through 
the city, and his then sitting down in front of the city to wait for 
the immediate execution of the divine message. Nowhere is there 
any mention made of the lapse of so long a time between Jonah’s 
preaching and his leaving the city. On the contrary, the three days 
in Nineveh also correspond with the three days in the belly of the 
whale, spoken of in the first part. And it is quite easy to guess 
why a late reviser of the book should have felt induced to change 
the three days, which hardly give one day of repentance and fasting 
to those living in the furthest part of Nineveh after Jonah’s arrival 
there on the third day, into forty days of fasting and repentance, 
which were more in accordance with the late Jewish custom in 
Palestine. Considerations like these were of course foreign to the 
original author. 

The mention of the wxnamed king of Nineveh and his royal edict* 
coming rather post festum after verse 5, and no less the introduction 
of beasts as sharing the fasting and the mourning of the people, 
independently of peculiarities in style and language, prove, vv. 6, 7; 
8a, to be a later insertion. And this, no doubt, caused the original 
mention of Jonah’s wandering through the city on the second and 
third day to be left out by the writer. So not merely ver. 9, but 
also the first four verses of ch. iv., interrupt the context of the nar- 








* An Aramaic word DY. 
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rative and spoil its harmony. In fact, after having once in a state 
of anguish formed the conviction that Nineveh will be saved, there 
was no reason for the prophet to look for the destruction of the city 
and to repeat the scenery of self-execration. And here, too, the 
language testifies against the genuineness of the passage. 

Now the same features of interpolation can be detected in the 
prayer of Jonah, ii. 2—10 [A.V. 1—9], where the form JJ ii. 2 
[A.V. ii. 1], instead of 2J ii, 1 [A.V. i. 17], betrays a later hand ; 
in the latter part of i. 5, and the whole of verse 6, recognisable by 
the Aramaic word T1)°DD ship in i. 5c, instead of 71938 in i. 5a, and 
other suspicious expressions ; in the latter part of i. 9 and in i. 14. 
Besides, there are later emendations visible in i. 9, where the original 
reading must have been, J am fleeing from the face of Yahveh the 
Giod of heaven,* corresponding to the question of the mariners, “And 
what is thy business ?” ‘The rest is likewise spurious. The same is 
the case with the words, O75) njad to go with them, in i. 3, where 
the original read ma? to flee. The latter part of i. 8 has been 
recognised to be a spurious gloss, and the passage iv. 5—8 is like- 
wise full of insertions and variants. 

Purging the text from all these late additions and enlargements, 
we arrive at the following original story, which no doubt formed 
part of a book of prophetical narratives, and therefore commenced 
with And. 

i. 1. And the word of Yahveh reached Jonah the son of Amittai, 
saying: 2. Arise, go to Nineveh the great city, and announce against 
her: Yet three days more, and Nineveh will be overthrown ! for their 
wickedness has risen unto my face. 3. But Jonah rose to flee to 
Tartessus away from the face of Yahveh; and he went down to Joppa 
and found a ship going to Jartessus, and he paid the fare thereof, 
and went down into it to flee to Tartessus away from the face of 
Yahveh. 4. And Yahveh impelled a great wind against the sea, and 
there arose a mighty tempest on the sea, and the ship threatened to 





; founder. 5. And the mariners were afraid, and called each unto his 
1 god, and they threw the articles that were in the ship into the sea 


to lighten if untothem. 13. And they rowed hard to bring it back 
to the land, but could not, for the sea grew ever more tempestuous 
unto them. 7. And they said to each other: Come, let us cast lots, 
that we may know for whose cause this evil has happened to us. 
And they cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah. 8. And they said 





*rmS ON...» spon ; see the following verse. 
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to him: Tell us, pray, what is thy business, and whence comest thou ? 
9. And he said to them: I am a Hebrew, and I am fleeing before 
Yahveh the God of heaven. 16. And the men feared a great fear 
of Yahveh, and offered sacrifice unto Yahveh and made vows. 11. 
And they said unto him: What shall we do unto thee, that the sea 
may be calmed for us? 12. And he said unto them: Lift me up 
and throw me into the sea ; so shall the sea become calm before you, 
for I know well that because of me is this tempest upon you. 15. 
And they lifted Jonah up and threw him into the sea, and the sea 
ceased from its raging. 

ii. 1. And Yahveh ordered a large [monster] (fish) to swallow up 
Jonah ; and Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and three 
nights. 11. And Yahveh spoke unto the fish, and it vomited Jonah 
out upon the dry land. 

iii. 1. And the word of Yahveh reached Jonah the second time, 
saying: 2. Arise, go unto Nineveh the great city, and announce 
unto her: Yet three days more, and Nineveh will be overthrown. 
3. And Jonah arose and went to Nineveh, according to the word of 
Yahveh. But Nineveh was a great city unto the divine beings, three 
days’ journey long. 4. And Jonah began to go through the city 
one day’s journey, and he called out and said : Yet three days more, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown ; and so he did on the second day, 
and sohe did on the third day. 5, And the men of Nineveh be- 
lieved in Yahveh, and they proclaimed an assembly, and put on 
sackcloth from the greatest to the smallest. 8. And they called 
unto Yahveh with might and turned away each from his evil way 
and from the violence in their hands. 10. And Yahkveh bethought 
himself of the evil, which he had spoken to inflict on them, and he 
did not inflict it. 

iv. 5. And Jonah was gone out of the city, and sat down in front 
of the city, until he could see what should become of the city. 
6. And Yahveh ordered a castor-oil-plant, and it grew up over Jonah 
to offer him shade. And Jonah greatly rejoiced because of the plant. 
8. But at the dawn of the morning Jahveh ordered a hot wind, and 
it smote the castor-oil-plant and it withered. And as the sun arose, 
the sun struck Jonah’s head and he became faint, and he offered his 
soul unto the death and said : It is better for me to die than to live. 
9. And Yahveh said unto Jonah: Art thou very wroth on account 
of the castor-oil-plant? And he said: I am very wroth, even unto 
death. 10, And Yahveh said: Thou wouldst have spared the 
castor-oil-plant, for which thou didst not labour, nor make it to grow, 
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which rose up in one night and perished in one night. 11. And 
shall I not spare Nineveh, the great city of the divine beings ? 


Explanatory Notes. 


1. 6. bann 21 (instead of msn) is an Aramaism shewing a 
late age.—Verses 13 and 16 are not now in their right place, but 
the interpolation of vers. 5c and 6 accounts for the removal of the 
former, and v. 10 presents itself as a Jute substitute of a very pro- 
blematie nature in place of v. 16.—The alteration of the word 39 
(v. 9) in the Greek version stands also in connection with the Mas- 
soretic emendation of the latter part of the verse. 

iv. 5. The words: And he made untu himself a tent there and sat 
under it in the shade, are an obvious interpolation, recognisable by 
the style, made only for the purpose of facilitating Jonah’s stay 
there for thirty-seven days ! 

In v. 6, after Opn, the original text had only bend mr Syn ; 
the rest is spurious. In v. 7, the word nydin worm, owes its origin 
to a copyist’s changing the following word mbyz into Mydin, 
whereas the worm is really entirely superfluous, and is not even said 
to have gnawed at and bored a hole in the leaves of the plant, as 
would have been expected. The fact is that the words 77" 17) 
monn originally belonged to v. 7. The word ‘32 is also spu- 
rious. mewn means a dry hot wind, derived from Don the sun 
in its glowing or burning state (whence also wan priep cl: vy). In 
consequence of this parching hot wind, the plant was dried up and 
withered. 


Now if there is any definite purpose and tendency discernible in 
the narrative before us, it can hardly consist in a mere defence of 
unfulfilled prophecies in general, as has been asserted, since it is too 
much of a castigation of the prophets. I believe it is much nearer 
the truth to suspect a practical question to have been at stake. And 
if we only realise the momentous question raised by Jeremiah, whe- 
ther the city and the temple of Jerusalem are to sink into ruin, as 
was predicted by Micah, or shall be saved from the fatal network 
drawn around them by Nebuchadoroser’s army, we may imagine how 
welcome a testimony for the anti-Jeremianic party our narrative 
must have been. The threatened city of Nineveh reflects the fute of 
the Judean city of God. Ty those heathens could by repentance and 
Justing avert the announced doom from their city, why should not the 
people of Judea he able to do the same 7 
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Still the work does not seem to have formed a book by itself until 
a far later time, when it was used as a lesson of penitence in days 
of public calamity, as may be seen from the Mishnah (Thaanioth ii.). 
With this view, many of the alterations and interpolations were then 
made reflecting the notions and usages of the age. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the custom of putting signs of mourning also on 
beasts is particularly Persian,* and was most probably learned from 
them by the Jews. Finally, after having been used in public prayer- 
meetings, especially in times of drought, and expounded by promi- 
nent leaders of the class of the Essenes, among whom Jonah grew 
into a typical feature,t it was introduced as a lesson for the Atone- 


ment-day in the Synagogue.t 
Dr. K. Kouter. 


VIILT—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In the space of a two-shilling pamphlet, Dr. Piinjer presents a 
very fair and useful summary of the chief doctrines of Serveto.§ The 
account, drawn up, we believe, as the author's Habilitationsschrift 
for the position of Privatdocent at Jena, has the advantage of being 
written in easy Latin. Though the author’s Latinity is not in itself 
very classical, he is careful, as a rule, to introduce Serveto’s tenets in 
their original phraseology. Hence we should recommend all lovers 
of Serveto, who may not have at hand his own works, to possess 
themselves of this useful compilation. Dr. Piinjer is much stronger 
in extract than in criticism, yet his remarks are often just. Unfortu- 
nately, he has committed himself to some statements which, owing 
to the defects of his information, are not up to the mark. This is 
notably true of his scepticism in regard to the influence of Paulus 
Burgensis (printed Bourgensis, p. 97) on Serveto’s opening mind. The 
misprints in this little treatise are far too numerous ; the punctua- 
tion, too, is extremely careless. 

Tollin’s|| masterly digest of the entire theological writings of the 


* See Herodotus ix. 24, and elsewhere. 

+ See Thaanioth 15a, and the New Testament. t¢ See Megilla 31a. 

§ De Michaelis Serveti Doctrina Commentationem Dogmatico-Historicam. Scrip- 
sit G. Ch. Bernhardus Piinjer, Theol. Lic., Phil. Dr. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1876. 

| Das Lehrsystem Michael Servet’s, genetisch dargestellt von H. Tollin, Lic. 
theol., Prediger zu Magdeburg. Gutersloh. I. Bd. 1876, II. u. III. Bde. 1878. 
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Spanish thinker is at length completed. There is always likely to 
be some little want of entire conformity between the successive 
parts, when such a work as this is issued at varying intervals. The 
reader will perhaps think that the exigencies of space have rendered 
some sections in the last volume disproportionately concise. Freshest 
from the perusal of this particular volume, we retain perhaps on that 
account a keener memory for some of its slight ‘newria. Thus (p. 134), 
Israelitarum is rendered Israelitinnen (as though Serveto had written 
Israelitidum). Our Lord uses the word éxkAnaia, not “ein einziges 
Mal” (p. 195), but on two occasions (Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17), on the 
latter occasion twice. The reading which is treated as so extraordi- 
nary (p. 285), “quamquam omnia divisa in se ipsam (sic!) mox 
coeat (sic !),” is no doubt that of the printed text of the Restitutio 
(p. 223), but the word there misprinted is omnia. It should be 
anima. An acquaintance with the Curio MS. shews that Serveto 
frequently abridged both words, writing the one oia, and the other 
aia. Hence the confusion. The Curio MS. once reads omnia, where 
Serveto had written aia, for avimaum. Tollin’s book, however, merits 
such notice as we do not pretend to give to it here. We do but 
announce its completion. The great and lasting service which Tollin 
has rendered to the study of Serveto’s mind, is the clearness with 
which he has discriminated, and the fulness with which he has 
illustrated the successive stages of his author’s Christology. He 
distinguishes five distinct Lehrphasen, of which the first three are 
all to be traced within the limits of that little work On Trinity 
Errors, which appeared in Serveto’s twenty-first year. Even if they 
neglect to enrich their knowledge with the detailed exposition of 
these phases of Serveto’s faith, as presented in Tollin’s three thin 
octavos, our readers may gain a comprehensive view of the chief 
positive results of Tollin’s studies, within the compass of a short 
but pregnant essay, which has since appeared.* Here will be 
found also the pith of the older schools of Servetic interpreta- 
tion. To the investigation of Serveto’s /ife, Tollin has devoted 
himself, for some score of years, with a diligence as marvellously 
successful as it has been surprisingly painstaking. As yet the 
results of that investigation, so far as they have been made 
known, have been scattered over a couple of dozen essays in as 
many stray magazines and reviews. It is not easy, therefore, at 
present, for the historical student to be sure that he knows all that 




















Krit., 1879. Heft I. “Ein Beitrag zur Theologie Servets.” 
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he ought to know respecting the biography of Serveto. In the latest 
of these essays,* replete with new and valuable matter, Tollin, who 
keeps his eye open to every passing criticism, discusses afresh the 
name of his author. Referring to our recent article, in which 
the form Serveto is uniformly adopted, he describes us as having 
fallen back upon the “ hypothesis” of Mosheim ; the fact being that 
we have fallen back upon the practice of Serveto himself. The case 
is in a nutshell. Two forms, and only two, of his patronymic were 
ever traced by the pen of the Spanish theologian. Of these, the 
earlier is Serveto ; this we find in his first and his second publica- 
tion, and in his letter to CEcolampadius. The later is Servetus ; 
this we find first of all in the Restitutio (p. 199), and afterwards in 
his French correspondence. The former we take to be the real 
name, the latter its Latinized equivalent. Never once, in any cir- 
cumstances, does he write himself Servet ; so far from using this 
form, he avoids it. Whence, then, does Tollin get it? From con- 
temporaries, beginning with CEcolampadius, whose “ hypothesis” we 
may call it if we like. The strongest part of Tollin’s case is an 
argument which goes to prove that his author wilfully chose the 
form Serveto, though the form Servet was probably the right, that 
is to say, the family one. The weakest part is his reliance on the 
Records of the Geneva Trial. Tollin points to the entry (15 Aug.), 
“ Interroge, dont il est, respond... . quil sappelle Michel Servet.” 
But on 23 Aug. we have: “ Interroge sus le premier, respond... . 
dle son nom il sapelle Michel et son surnom Servet alias Revers.” 
Tollin declines, of course, to accept “ Revers” as authentic ; so do 
we, and in like manner we decline to accept “ Servet” as accurately 
conveying the response of the prisoner. In fact, the names in the 
Geneva record are written down with little care. We have 
“ Agnouw” for Hagenau, “Cesserius” for Secerius, &c. A man’s 
own handwriting is better evidence than the orthography of a clerk 
of the court ; a man’s own usage outweighs that of any number of 
contemporaries. 

The anonymous author of a new History of Pantheism,t disarms 
criticism at the outset, by avowing his work to be “chiefly a com- 
pilation, taken more frequently from translations and abridgments 


* Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 21 Jahrg. IV. 
Heft. “ Zur Servet-Kritik.” 

+ General Sketch of the History of Pantheism. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. From 
the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza. 8. Deacon and Co. 1878. 
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of originals, than from the originals themselves.” It is not a produc- 
tion of the slightest value, except perhaps to the author himself, as 
a praiseworthy commonplace-book of his miscellaneous reading. For 
philosophical thought he seems to have no mental aptitude. His 
section on Serveto, which drew us to his book, is nothing but a poor 
hash of the miserably mangled account by Dr. Willis, which we 
recently reviewed. He swallows Willis’ “the Devil was in the 
Deity” (p. 340). He even improves upon Willis, by misprinting 
some of Willis’ blunders, already bad enough (p. 325). His capacity 
for forming a theological judgment may be estimated by the remark 
(p. 319), that Serveto “agreed with Arius in concluding that in the 
very nature of things the Father must have a longer origin in time 
than the Son.” To give a useless book its due, we may say that its 
last section, on Vanini, is much better than any part of the rest. 
But it is not good. Vanini’s baptismal name was not Lucilio, but 
Giulio-Cesare ; hence there was no reason for speaking of his having 
“renounced the name of Lucilio for that of Julius Cesar” (p. 378). 
To state that “he describes himself as Doctor in utroque jure,” is to 
speak as if there might be some doubt of his right to the double 
degree, which, however, Vanini took on 6th June, 1606. To say 
that of his martrydom “the most probable date is 1618 or 1619,” is 
to write in ignorance of the well-known fact that it occurred on 19th 
Feb. 1619. To represent his works as “most rare and difficult of 
accession,” is going too far. At any rate, the French translation of 
them by Xav. Rousselot (1842) is not a very scarce book. There 
are several lives of Vanini, which seem unknown even by name to 
our anonymous compiler. In particular, an able fellow-countryman, 
Raffaele Palumbo, has this year (1878) devoted an interesting work 
to the story of the martyred Theist. 

People have been slow to recognize the enormous addition to our 
knowledge respecting Jesus Christ which is directly due to our 
accepting his life as truly natural. There has been great wailing 
over what has been rejected as unhistorical, and very little rejoicing 
over the vast wealth of new knowledge that has been won by the 
diligence of great scholars. Yet as a mere question of amount, the 
gain far exceeds the loss. Give an astronomer three points in the 
orbit of a new planet, and he will calculate the whole of that planet’s 
path to a hair’s breadth. Something similar can be done with a real 
human life. If the main outline of the career is known, especially 
the decisive determinations of the human will, then a great deal 
more may be safely filled in by those who can fairly realize the 
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external situation in which that life is placed. Such a work as this 
of Hausrath’s,* may be of inestimable service in helping people to 
understand what were the conditions under which Jesus had to 
work, helping them to realize, as never before, what was the aim of 
his life, what were the difficulties he encountered, how inevitable was 
the failure, how surely, though slowly, were being prepared the 
elements of future success. The book has long been prized by 
scholars, and ought now to be appreciated by the general English 
public, for it is no mere student’s manual, but a brilliant history, 
written in a style which is almost without parallel in German theo- 
logy. We wish we could speak favourably of the translation, but 
in plain truth we cannot ; and as this is only the first volume of a 
series, it is important to be explicit. Great pains seem to have been 
taken in verifying references, and substituting the equivalents most 
convenient for the English reader; but this will not make up for 
carelessness and incompetence in the main body of the work. The 
rules of English syntax are not unfrequently violated, German 
idioms are translated with bald literalism, confusion of metaphor 
are introduced when they do exist in the original, and all in cases 
where a little more trouble would have given us reading as attractive 
as a page of Lecky or Seeley. What is still more to be regretted 
is the number of actual errors which a comparison with the original 
at once disclosed. Thus in the first fourteen lines on p. 137, “sich 
zu vertragen mit,” which means “to live on good terms with,” is 
translated “they had betrayed.” “Sippe” has nothing to do with 
supping, and should not be translated “boon companions,” but 
“young relations” or cadets of Herod’s family; it means all the 
persons who stand in a given relationship to a head of a family ; 
and “aufnehmen” is the technical term for to “adopt.” “ Mandate” 
are not quite “commands,” but rather the “instructions” sent by < 
central authority to high officials in the provinces ; “und” is “and,” 
not “ but”—this change suggests a totally incorrect meaning to the 
whole sentence. “Sich auschieden” is not “to seclude oneself,” 
but “to form a (political) party ;” and lastly, “ befordern” means to 
“ promote,” not to “demand.” Other instances of blunders as bad 
as these could be given, though it might be difficult to find again so 





* A History of the New Testament Times. By Dr. A. Hausrath, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Heidelberg. The Time of Jesus. Vol. I. Translated 
by Charles T. Poynting, B.A., and Philip Quenzer. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1878. 
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“altogether” or “generally,” not “especially ;’ “folter” is the “rack,” 
not the “halter,” and the sentence states that actual torture, not 
merely “the risk” of it, failed to produce the result ; “nicht unbe- 
denklich” does not mean “ dangerous,” but rather “ of doubtful pro- 
priety,” something about which one would have scruples ; and “da” 
is not “therefore,” but “since,” giving the ground for the above 
statement (all on p. 157). On p. 186 we have noticed a serious 
error: “wihrend” is “whilst,” not “inasmuch as,” and introduces 
an opposition between “domiinen,” the technical term for “ public 
state lands,” and private landed property. So at the foot of p. 187, 
“hirteste” should be “ harshest,” not “strictest.” But we will not 
pursue this unpleasant task of fault-finding ; probably we have said 
enough to shew that the present volume needs a thorough revision, 
and the future ones much more careful editing. 

“The Bible Readers’ Commentary”* gives the contents of the four 
Gospels in “a consolidated form,” together with notes gathered from 
very many sources. The editor ignores any discrepancies there 
may be between them as to facts, dates, &c., and his theology is of 
the low evangelical type. There is the usual fling at “skeptics,” 
amongst whom we find, in the following order, Mr. Noah, a New 
York editor, and Dr. Raphael, both Jews, Dr. Channing, John S. 
Mill, Strauss, Richter, F. C. Baur, C. P. Wing, Renan and Theo- 
dore Parker! The editor does not object, however, to “spoil the 
Egyptians,” since on page 221 he has inserted an engraving which 
is also to be found in Renan’s Illustrated Life of Jesus, p. 181! 
There is a great mass of material in the volume, and its plan is not 
without merit. We wish that the quality equalled the quantity, 
and that the working out were worthier of the plan. 

The Creation recorded in Genesis i.—ii. 3, was, according to Dr. 
Stewart,t a reconstruction “on a material globe already in existence, 
and for the purpose of fitting it up as a habitation for man ;” so that 
the “ beginning” means the commencement of the human period of 
the earth’s existence as ushered in by the creation (p. 15). The 
Doctor is astonished, therefore, that the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines has “committed to writing, in their Confession of Faith, 
that it was made of nothing” (p. 40). The account of creation in 


” 


* The Bible Readers’ Commentary. The New Testament. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. The Fourfold Gospel. Prepared by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. 1878. 

¢ The Creation: or, Moses and Science in Harmony. By the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, M.D., LL.D. (America). London: Elliot Stock. 1878. 
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Gen. ii. 4 ff. is “the first part of human history in the Bible,” on 
which account the name for God is changed to the “self-existent 
One ;” and it is because He thus lives as the self-existent One that 
man can live and have a history (p. 241). The English word 
“God” is, we are told, a contraction of the Saxon word good (p. 16). 
These extracts will give an idea of “principles” which, in Dr. 
Stewart's opinion, will “render futile all the assaults of infidelity” 
(Preface). Nevertheless, the Doctor cannot altogether escape the 
rationalizing tendencies of the age, since he substitutes “a strong 
wind” for “the Spirit of God,” and speaks of Jesus Christ as Creator, 
or at least as “the agent of the Godhead in the creation” (p. 22). 
Dr. Atwell* objects to the modern theory of Inspiration as having 
been derived from Roman Catholic teachers, and as being limited 
to “divine assistance and direction.” It is not quite easy to make 
out what is the theory he wishes to substitute for it, but he pro- 
fesses to set forth St. Paul’s views on the subject, and to adopt them 
as his own. Since upon page 31 he calls 1 Cor. ii. “the luminous 
statement ef the apostle,” which he “clearly expounds,” and “a pro- 
foundly difficult passage,” we are not surprised to find that he has 
not added to the luminosity or lessened the difficulty. Revelation 
he holds te be the suggestion to the mind of truths which it could 
not of itself have seen or suspected; whilst inspiration is a new 
spiritual condition of the writer, “a spiritual transfiguration,” a 
“means to a divinely instituted end” (p. 90), viz. the understanding 
of revelation. There have been, it seems, cases in which revelations 
were not understood by the men to whom they were made, because 
they were “not accompanied by an inspiration of suitable intensity ” 
(p. 153), a fact which would seem to take off considerably from the 
value of the revelation, and to throw doubt in other cases upon the 
suitable intensity of the inspiration. Dr. Atwell’s style is often 
peculiar. Such a sentence, e.g., as “Jesus of Nazareth as very 
man... . while he tabernacled in the flesh .... WAS FAVOURED WITH 
express revelations,” is not happy either in theology or in expression 
(p. 17). The Doctor takes back with his left hand that which he 
gives with the right; for after having rejected the “ direction 
theory” as too mechanical, he claims verbal inspiration for Scripture 
after all (p. 156). Of any verifying faculty he will not hear on any 
account (p. 187). Had he or his reviser had a “ verifying faculty,” 





t The Pauline Theory of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture. By William Erskine 
Atwell, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1878. 
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such blots as possunt (Preface, p. x), prologomena (p. 97), susing 
(p. 101), in light the (p. 105), Doctine (p. 165), would have been 
avoided. Perhaps their inspiration was not of suitable intensity. 

The “Ancient British Church”* is a scholarly and, on the whole, 
a well-written sketch of the rise and progress of Christianity amongst 
the Britons, together with an attempt to prove the apostolic succes- 
sion of the Episcopal Church in Wales therefrom. The author in a 
very candid spirit traces the various stages in the “absorption of the 
Welsh Church into the English” (p. 253), and of the attempts to 
suppress the national sentiment “through the medium of an Episco- 
pate, Hanoverian in politics and Latitudinarian in theology” (p. 263), 
which he believes brought about the present hostility of the Welsh 
to “the mystical body of Christ,” and their mistaken belief “that 
the essence of religion consists solely in the relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to God” (p. 264). Things are, however, improving. 
“While among the Welsh Dissenting bodies piety is degenerating 
into a series of short-lived emotions which... . die away amidst 
the duties and trials of life, there is. . . . in the Church a deepening 
of the spiritual life’ (p. 272). Hence Mr. Pryce confidently looks 
forward to the triumph of the Church. “Is this Church,” he asks, 
“to be disestablished, and to be despoiled of possessions bestowed 
upon her by her own sons, and secured to her by the reverence of 
ages?” But here his facts run counter to his theories. He has 
shewn very candidly that the English Church absorbed (disendowed ?) 
the Welsh Church, the only bond of union being their common 
episcopal government, and that the reverence of ages was withheld 
throughout Wales from this English, i.e. foreign, Church, We 
cannot see any way of reconciling these discrepancies, and with the 
bulk of the Welsh people we fall back upon what, after all, is a 
truth, if not the whole truth, viz. that the “ essence of religion” con- 
sists mainly in “the relation of the individual soul to God.” 

We can well believe Mr. Brownt when he says in his Preface 
that his present subject has been more “simply” treated than his 
former one, and that the sermons he has founded upon its contents 
have involved less labour both upon himself and upon the “ young 
women’s Sabbath-morning Bible-class” to which they were ad- 

* The Ancient British Church. By John Pryce, M.A., Vicar of Bangor. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1878. 

+ The Joyful Sound: being Notes on the Fifty-fifth Chapter of Isaiah. By Wil- 
liam Brown, Author of “The Tabernacle and its Services.” London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. Ediuburgh: William Oliphant and Co. 1879. 
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dressed. He improves Phil. ii. into, “that Jesus Christ is God to 
the glory,” &c. (p. 234), and tells us that Christ is sometimes called 
David (p. 121). He refers, to prove this, to Ezekiel xxxiv. 23, 24, 
“my servant David.” We wonder he did not improve these verses 
also (as our Authorized Version improves Acts iii. 13, 26), and 
change “servant” into “Son.” He even “ rationalizes” “ nations 
that he knew not” into nations “with which he was not on terms 
of friendship or intimacy” (p. 147). We are sorry to find that 
there is any call for books of this description. 

Far ditferent, both in conception and execution, is the little volume 
of sermons* by the Rev. Charles Shakspeare, B.A., of St. Stephen's 
Church, Westbourne Park, London. Canon Farrar has done the 
book great honour by writing a special preface for it, and the book 
reflects great honour upon him. We have rarely read sermons 
which have at once so interested and instructed us, and we close the 
volume with an increased respect for a Church in which such 
preaching is possible. Mr. Shakspeare examines the chief problems 
of the day after a scientific method and in a Christian spirit. He 
has once more proved that a man may hold and strongly defend 
his own views, and yet be able to pay due and even anxious respect 
to those whose tenets he controverts. Where all is so excellent it 
is difficult to select, but we think that for a fine candour and a 
convincing argument, couched in language worthy of the thoughts, 
the sermon upon the Stoics bears away the palm. We hope to hear 
more of Mr. Shakspeare, and soon. 

Whatever the changes of fashion in poetry, Wordsworth will have 
“fit” audience, even if at times it be also “few.” His works furnish 
the aliment of a class of minds akin to his own, through whom their 
influence reaches many others for which it might otherwise be too ab- 
stract and refined. Such a disciple is Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, 
who in the little volume before ust has undertaken the task of iden- 
tifying and elucidating the topographical allusions in Wordsworth’s 
poetry, and especially of connecting it with that English Lake country 
which he loved so well, and which was to him a perennial source of 
inspiration. The task was not always an easy one ; for Wordsworth, 


* St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in Relation to some Aspects of 
Modern Thought. By Charles Shakspeare, B A. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
1878. - 

+ The English Lake District as interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth. By 
William Knight, Professor of Mora] Philosophy, St. Andrews. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
1878. 
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like many other great artists, united a singular exactness in reproduc- 
ing natural facts with every now and then a free play of the imagina- 
tion in combining and modifying them. Some of his descriptions are 
thus, after the growth and decay of three quarters of a century, quite 
easy to localize, while in the attempt to identify others it is not pos- 
sible to attain to more than a conjectural certainty. We can heartily 
commend Mr. Knight's little book, which contains much patient and 
loving work, to all intelligent tourists in Cumberland and West- 
moreland who wish to become acquainted with and understand its 
brightest poetical illustration. It will serve both as a companion 
to the guide-book and as an introduction to Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Perhaps Mr. Knight’s enthusiasm has led him to quote a little too 
profusely, and the space thus taken up has prevented him from deal- 
ing with all Wordsworth’s local allusions as fully as with those which 
centre round Grasmere and Rydal. The River Dudden Sonnets are 
passed by in a single paragraph ; and there are well-known allusions 
in Wordsworth to St. Bees, to Black Coombe, to Brougham Castle, 
and other places on the outer verge of the Lake country, of which 
he has nothing to say. These omissions do not impair the value and 
interest of what he has done, but they prevent us from regarding 
his book as a complete topographical commentary on Wordsworth. 
Mr. Richard Lowndes, whose “ Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Primary Beliefs” was reviewed at length in this Journal some years 
ago, has just published a very interesting little volume on Descartes.* 
It consists of an Introduction, a Life of Descartes, a Translation of 
his “‘ Meditations,” and a Commentary. Mr. Lowndes frankly con- 
fesses his obligations to Kuno Fischer in that review of philosophy 
before Descartes which forms the first portion of his work, and 
indeed seems to us to wish to play, not without success, the part of 
a Kuno Fischer to Znglish readers, a writer, that is, who is able to 
present the main movements of philosophical speculation in a clear, 
succinct form. This Introduction and the Commentary which con- 
cludes the volume are intended, to use his own words, “to fix the 
place of the ‘ Meditations’ in the history of philosophy, by exhibit- 
ing on the one side the state of the science at the time the ‘ Medi- 
tations’ were written, and on the other the manner in which the 
problems and solutions of Descartes were taken up into the system 





+ René Descartes: his Life and Meditations. A new Translation of the “ Medi- 
tations,” with Introduction, Memoir and Commentary. By Richard Lowndes. 
London: F. Norgate. 1878. 
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of Kant.” It is of course impossible for us, within the limits of such 
a notice as this, to enter upon the discussion of any of the important 
and difficult questions which Mr. Lowndes necessarily raises, for 
they are those which lie at the basis of all ancient and modern spe- 
culation. But apart from the literary merit of the translation, which 
is very great, we have not for a long time seen a little book so fit as 
this to serve as an introduction to the study of philosophy for intel- 
ligent readers. Mr. Lowndes’ statements and criticisms are always 
clearly and forcibly put, and there is a certain familiar vividness 
about his style well calculated to lure on those who may have ima- 
gined that there was something “ harsh and crabbed” in the voice of 
“divine philosophy.” ‘To another class of readers the Memoir of 
Descartes which this volume contains will be its most attractive 
portion. The figure of Descartes is a singularly interesting one, that 
of a thoroughly original man, who sought truth by methods of his 
own, yet whose career was not without a certain flavour of romance 
also. Mr. Lowndes has told the story well, and whoever masters it 
will not be without a distinct picture of one of the greatest of 
Frenchmen and the most effectual pioneers of modern thought. 

The anonymous “ Book of Prayer,” the full title of which we give 
below,* is due, if some tell-tale initials may be trusted, to Mr. R. 
Crompton Jones, the compiler of two well-known and much-valued 
collections of religious poetry. The idea upon which are based the 
thirty “Orders of Worship” of which it chiefly consists, is that of 
leaving much more room than liturgies commonly do for the minis- 
ter’s free prayer. They are indeed rather introductions to public 
worship than themselves supplying its form and matter. ‘The first 
twenty-two,” says the Preface, “have been compiled almost entirely 
from the older devotional literature; the seven which follow are 
from more recent sources, or have been contributed specially to this 
collection.” The thirtieth follows the lines of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The last hundred pages of the book are taken up with 
“ Prayers and Thanksgivings,” long and short, general and for special 
occasions, to be used publicly and privately. We should not venture to 
prophesy as to whether this little book will come into congregational 
use or not. It aims to supply an old want in a new way, and the 
new way may not all at once recommend itself to general acceptance. 





* A Book of Prayer, in Thirty Orders of Worship; with additional Prayers and 
Thanksgivings for Public or Private Devotion. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1878. 
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The very variety which it offers may, from the congregational point 
of view, present itself to some minds as a drawback. On the other 
hand, looking at it as a manual of devotion, its richness and fulness 
and many-sidedness are great recommendations. The tone is through- 
out pure, fervent, simple: there is nothing to offend the most fasti- 
dious taste : the blending of old and new elements of piety is happily 
made. It is a book which should be universally in the hands of 
ministers, and might with advantage find a corner in the pulpits 
even of those who deliberately prefer self-reliance in this important 
matter. Altogether we look forward to its exercising a refining and 
elevating effect upon the public worship of the churches over which 


its influence may make itself felt. 
E. 





